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PREFACE. 



TllE materiaLs for this work were collected during my 
travels on the Amazon and its tribntaries from 1848 to 
1862* Though pimcipally oceapied with the varied 
and interesting animal productions of the country^ I yet 
found time to examine and admire the wonders of 
vegetable life which everywhere abounded. In the vast 
forests of the Amazon valley, tropical v^tation is to 
be i^eeii in all its luxuriance. Huge trees with but- 
tressed stemsy tangled dimbers of fantastie forms, and 
strange parasitical plants everywhere meet the admiring 
gaze of the naturalist fresh from the meadows and 
heaths of £uiope. Everywhm too rise the graceful 
Palms, true denisens of the tropicsj of which they arc 
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the most striking and characteristic feature. In the 
districta which I visited they were everywhere abundant, 
and I soon became interested in them, ftom their great 
variety and beauty of form and the many uses to which 
they are applied. I first endeavoored to familiarize 
myself with the aspect of each spedes and to learn to 
know it by its native name ; but even this was not a- 
very easy matter, for I was often unable to see any dif- 
ference between trees which the Indians assured me 
were quite distinct, and had widely diiierent properties 
and OSes. More close examination, however, convinced 
me that external characters did exist by which every 
species could be separated from those most nearly allied 
to it, and I was soon pleased to find that I could di- 
stinguish one palm from another, Aough barely visible 
above the surrounding forest, almost as certainly as the 
natives themselves. I then endeavoured to define the 
peculiarities of form or structure which gave to each its 
individual character, and made accurate sketches and 
descriptions to impress them upon my memory. These 
peculiarities are often very alight, though permanent : — 
in the roots, the extent to which they appear above the 
ground ; — iu the stem, the thicknescs^ wiiicii in each 
species varies within very definite limits,-*the swelling of 
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the basCj the middle or the summit, — its generally erect 
or curving positioiiy—ihe nature of the rings with which 
it ia marked, — ^ihe munber, dkectioa and form of the 
spines or tubercles with which it is armed; — ^in the 
leaves, the ereet or drooping potitbn, the liie and form 
of the leaflets, the angles which they form with the 
midrib^ and the proportionate size oi the terminal pair, 
are all important diaracters. The fruit spike or spadix 
18 either erect or droopmg,either simple,lbrked, or.many- 
branched ; and the iruits m closely allied speaes vary 
in size, in shape, and in colour^ as well as in the bloom, 
down, haira or toberdea with which they are clothed. 

In this Uttle work careful engravings from my original 
drawings are giveu, with a general description of each 
species, and a history from personal observation of the 
various uses to which it is applied, and of any other 
iutcrcbtmg parliciilarci connected witli it. Several of 
the species here figured are new, and among them is 
the Palm which produces the piassaba,'^ the coarse 
fibrous inaterial of wliich brooms for street-sweeping 
are now generally made* 

For the determination of the genera and species, and 
for that part of the Introduction relating to the botanical 
characters and geographical distribution of Palms, I am 
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indebted to the magiiificetit work of Dr. Martius. To 
the botanist I trust my little book may be of some usei 
in giving accurate iigures of many entire plants^ of 
which he is only aeqiiainted with small portions^ and in 
supplying an account of the uses to which tiiey are 
applied in the distant regions where they grow. And 
to the general reader I hope it may not be uniuteresting^ 
as exhibiting a glimpse of a wild and rude people in 
the lowest state of civiiization, whose eadstence is inti- 
mately coniiected with the products of the aiirrounding 
forests, among which the plants under consideration 
hold so prominent a place ; and oi these it is hoped the 
accompanying Plates will give a more accurate idea 
than the stereotyped figures which often represent the 
feathery palm trees in our popular works* 
Some of the fruits of which I hail no drawings^ have 
been figured firom specimens in the Museum at Kew 
collected by Mr* B. Spruce^ who is still investigating 
the Botany oi tiie Amazon valley. 

London^ October 1853. 
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Ifop showing the dittrilnition of Palms in Ajnerica iFrontis- 

piece) , \ 

Fniits of Palmsj containing, 

1. Rnphia tacdigeni. 

2. Mauritia flexiuiML 

3. Manic M M i uocifenu 

4. Lepidocaryum temie (all of the natural size) 2 

5. Astrocfiryinn tucuina, 

6. Lieopoidmia puichra. 
Fruits of Palms^ ooBtaiiuiig^ 

1. Attslea apeoUihilis. 

2. Maarimiliima legia. 

3. Spathe of Maximiliana re^in (reduced) 3 

4. Guilielma speciosa (aU of the natural size). 
I^poidiiua pulchra 4 

major • , 5 

inaaslba 6 

Euterpe oleraeea 7 

— catinga 8 

(Enocarpus bacciba 9 

■■ batawa (with frwt) 10 

batawa (with arrow and quiver) •«•. 10, 11 

Iriartea exorbica 12 

Rootsofsnlnartea 13 

Tliartea ventricosa (with a fruit) 14 

setigera (with fruit and Gravatana) 15 

Raphia taedigera 16 

Ifamitia flexnosa (widi a leaf) , 17 

— earsna 18 

— aenlesta 19 

-' gracihs • 20 

pumUa 21 
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PIat« 

Lepidooaryum tenue • 22 

Gmoow midtiflom (with fruit) «••• • 23 

paiiieiiligeiE 24 

reedibHa (with firoit) 25 

Mauicaria saccifera i\v\t\i a spatlic) 26 

Desmoncus macroacanthus (with a fruit) ••• 27 

BactiiB pectinatii (with a fruit) 28 

— — ;~n4i • f«* 29 

datior * 30 

— — * 11.S. (with a leaflet) 31 

— macrocarpa (with a fruit and leaflet) .^2 

' tenuis (with spadixj • 33 

' dmplicifrons • • 34 

*^«]iitegnfiiliA«*«>« • 36 

Guiliehiia speciosa (with Uaupes Indian's house) 36 

Acrocomia lasiospatha (with fruit) 37 

Astrocaniim munimuru (with fruit and part of leaf) 38 

— ' gynacanthum 39 

Yulgare « 40 

— tucnma (with young plant) 41 

— -janari 42 

— aculeatum 43 

Rcanle (with spadix and fhut) •.......«. 44 

— humile (with fruit) • 45 

Attalea speciosa 46 

Blsximiliana tegia 47 

Cocoa nuetfeia 48 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Palms are endogenous or ingrawing plants, belonging 
to the same great division of the Vegetable Kingdom 
as the Gfasses, Bamboos^ Lilies and Pineapples, and 
not to that which contains all our English forest trees. 
They are perennial, not auuual like most of the above- 
Damed plants, and probably reach a great age. Thw 

stems are simple or very rarely forked^ slender, erect, 
and cylinchical, not tapering as in most other trees; 
they are hardest on the outside, and are marked more or 
less distinctly with scars or rings, marking the situation 
of the fallen leaves. 

The leaves are generally terminal, forming a bunch 
or head at the summit of the tree ; they are of very 
large sise, have long petioles or footstalks, and are 
alternately placed on the stem. In shape they are 
pinnate or £abellate, or rarely simple, sheathmg at the 
base, without stipules; and- they have a plicate verna- 
tion, or are folded up lengthways before they open. 
The margins of the sheathing bases of the leaf-stalks 

B 
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are often fibious, and give out a variety of singular 

processes. 

The jdowers are numerous^ small^ symmetrical^ tin- 
coloured, or obscurely so, six-parted, and hermaphrodite 
or p(jlvgamous. They are produced in a spadix from 
the axils of the leaves, and are g^enerally enclosed in a 
spathe or sheath. The ovary or seed-vessel is three- 
celled or three-lobed, but the fruit is generally one- 
seeded from abortion, and the seed is large and albu- 
minous with a fibrous or fleshy covering. 

Palms are almost exclusively tropical, plants, very 
few species being found in the temperate sone, and 
those only in the warmer parts of it, while the nearer 
we approach the equator the more numerous they 
become both in species and individuals* Dr« Martins, 
a Prussian botanist and traveller in South America^ lias 
published a magniiicent work m three folio volumes^ 
entirely devoted to the Botanical history of this femily 
of plants. He divides the portion of the earth which 
produces palms into five regions, namely,— 

The North Palm Zone, extending from the northern 
limit of Palms to the tropic of Cancer. 

The transition North Palm Zone, from the trc^ic of 
Cancer to l(f north latitude. 

The Chief Palm Zone, from 10'' north to 10' south 
latitude. 

The transition South Palm Zone^ from 10^ south 
latitude to the tropic of Capricorn, and 

The South Palm Zone, from the tropic of Capricorn 
to the southern limit of the family. 
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The Northern Jindt of Pahns is, in Europe 48^ of 

latitude, in Asia 34"^, and m America 34*^. 

The Southern limit is ^4"" ia AMca» 38"" m New 
Zealand, and 3^ in South America. 

To the Dortli of the tropic of Cancer there are 48 
species of Palma known, and to the south of the 
tropie of Gaprieom only 13, while as we advance 
from either side towards the equator the number in- 
creases, until in the Chief Zone, between 10^ north 
and 10^ south latitude^ there aie more than 300 
species (see Frontispiece Map). 

In the Old Woild, the rich islandB of the £astem 
Archipelago produce the greatest number of Palms ; in 
the New, the great valleys of the Amazon and Orinoco 
on the main land, are most proUfie. 

In proportion to its extcut, America is the most pro- 
ductive palm country; for while the Old World, in- 
cluding Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, with New Holland and all the Paeitic Islands, 
contain 307 species, the New World or America alone 
has 275 different kinds. 

In the Old World the islands produce more species 
than the continents, the former containing 194, while 
the latter haye only 113. 

Tn the New World, however, the reverse is the case, 
the continent there containing 234, while the islands 
possess only 42 kinds of Palms. 

The total number of Palms at present known is less 
than 600. Dr. Martins thinks that the probable num- 
ber existing on the earth may be from 1000 to 1200 ; 

b2 
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thoaghi as aimilar calculations hanre hitherto almost in- 
variably been proved^ as our knowledge increased, to be 

far below the trutli, it is not unlikely that a few years 
may render double this number a more probable erti* 

mate. 

Palms present to our view the most graceful and 
pictnresque^ as well as aome of the most majestic forms 
in the vegetable kingdom. Though nitiuy of them have 
a sameness of aspect, yet there is a sufficient contrast 
and variety of forms to render them interestiiig objects 
in the landscape. The stems in some species do not 
appear above the ground, in others they rise to the 
height of 200 feet; some resemble reeds and are no 
thicker than a goose quill, others swell out to the bulk 
of a hogshead. There are climbing palms too, which 
trail their long flexible stems over trees and shrubs, or 
hang m tangled festoons between them. 

The tronks of some are almost perfectly smooth, 

others rough with concentric iings, or clothed with a 
woven or haixy iibrous covering, which binds together 
the sheathing bases of the fallen leaves. Many are 
thickly beset with cyhudncal or flat spines, often 8 or 
10 inches long and as sharp as a needle; and the 
&Den leaves and stems of these offer a serious obstacle 
to the traveller who attempts to penet^te the tropical 
forests. 

The leaves are large snd often gigantic^ surpassing 
those of any other family of plants. In some species 
they are 60 feet long and 8 wide ; these are pinnate or 

composed of namcrous long narrow leaflets placed at 
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right angles to the midribj but in othen the leavea tre 

entire and undivided, and \cL are 30 feet or more in 
length and 4 or 5 in width. But the must remarkable 
form of leaf is the fim-shaped, whieh eharacterixes a eon- 
siderable number of species, and gives them «uch a 
completdy different aapect^ as to render it, to ordinary 
observers, tlie most palpable feature dividing the whoks 
family into two distinct groups. The Palms iiaving 
fan-ahaped leaves are, however, eomparatively f ew^ being 
only 91 ont of 682 known species. 

The flowers are small and inconspicuous, generally of 
a white, pale yellow or green eolonr,but often produced 
in sncb dense masses as to have a striking appearance. 
They sometimes em it a very powerful odour, which 
attracts swarms of minute insects ; and a newly-burst 
palm bpatlu Tiiay often be discovered by the buzzing 
cloud of small £ies and beetles which hover over it. 

The fruits are generally small, when compared with 
the size of the trees ; the common eocoa-nut being one 
of the largest in the whole £unily. The kernel of many 
ia too hard to be eaten, and the outer covering is often 
fibrous or woody ; but in others the seeds are covered 
with a pulpy or farinaceous mass, which in most cases 
furnishes a grateful and nutritious food. 

The purposes to which the ditierent parts of Palms 
are applied are very various, the fruit, the leaves, and 
the stem all ha\ ing many uses in the diffcrcut species. 
Some of them produce valuable articles of export to our 
own and other countries, but they are of far more value 
to the natives of the districts where they grow, in many 
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cases fumiaiiing the most important necessariea for 
ezbtence. 

The Cocoa-nut la known to us only as an agreeable 
fruity and its fibrous husk supplies us with mattings 
coir ropeS; and stuffing for mattresses } but in its native 
countries it serves a hundred purposes ; food and drink 
and oil are obtained horn its fruit, hats an^ baskets are 
made of its fibre, huts are covered with its leaves, and 
Its leaf-stalks are applied to a variety of uses. To us 
the Date is but an agreeable fruit, but to' the Arab it is 
the very fetatf ui life; men and camels ahiiost live upon 
it, and on the abundance of the date harvest depends 
the wealth and almost the exist^ce of many desert 
tribes. It is truly indigenous to those iniiobpitablc* 
wastes of burning sand, which without it would be un- 
inhabitable by man. 

A palm tree of Africa^ the ^leis gmoMensis, gives us 
oil and candles. It inhabits those parts of the country 
where the Blare trade i. carried on, and it w thought by 
persons best acquainted with the subject that the ex- 
tension of the trade in palm oil will be the most effec- 
tual check to that inhuman traffic ; so that a palm tree 
may be the means of spreading the blessings of civili- 
zation and humanity among die persecuted negro race. 

Sago is another product of a palm, which is of com- 
paratively httle importance to us, but in the East sup- 
plies the daily food of thousands. In many parts of the 
Indian Archipelago it forms almost the entire subsist- 
ence of the people, taking the place of rice in Asia, com 
in Europe, and maize and mandiocca in America, and 
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is worthy to be chased with these the most preebus 
gifts of nature to msnkixid. XJnUke them, however, it 

is neither seed nor root^ but is the wood itseii, the 
pithy centre of the stem, requiring scaiedy any prepa- 
ration to fit it for food ; and it is so abundant that a 
single tree often yields six hundred pounds weight. 

The eanes used for chair bottoms and Yarions other 
purposes, art the stems of species of Calamus y sleruh r 
palma which abound m the East Indian jungles^ climbing 
over other trees and huahea by the help of the long 
hooked spines with which their leaves are armed. They 
sometimes reach the enormous length of 600 or even 
1000 feet^ and as four millions (tf them are imported 
into this country annually^ a great number of persons 
muat find employment in eutting them. 

A variety of species, in all parts of the world, furnish a 
sugary sap from their stems or unopened spathes, which 
when partly fermented b the palm wine of Africa and 
the Toddy of the East Indies 3 aud a similar beverage 
is procured from the Mauritia vim/era and other species 
in South America. Indeed, at the month of the Orinoco 
dwell a nation <^ Indians whose existence depends 
almost entirely on a species of Palm, supposed to be 
the MawiHa flexuMa. They bmld iheur houses devated 
on its trunks, and live principally upon its irvdt and 
88^, with fish from the waters around them: 

Among the most singular products of pahn trees are 
the resins and wax produced by some species. The 
fruits of a species of Cakmua of the £astern Archipelago 
are covered with a resinous substance of a red colour, 
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which^ in common with a similar product from some 
other trees, ia the Dragon's blood of commerce^ and is 
used as a pigment^ fur varnish, and in the niaiiiifacture 
of tooth powder. The CeroxyUm andieola, a lofty paUn 
growing in the Andes of Bogota^ produces a resinous 
wax which is secreted in its stem and used hy the in- 
habitants of the country for making candles and for 
other purposes. Again, in some of the northern pro- 
vinces of Brazil is found a palm tree called Camaiiba, 
the Ccpermcia having the underside of its 

leaves covered with white wax, which has no admixture 
of re Bin, but is as pure as that procured from our hives. 

The leaves of palms, however, are applied to the 
greatest variety of uses ; thatch for houses, umbrellas, 
hats, baskets and cordage in countless varieties are made 
from them, and every tropical country possesses some 
species adapted to these varied purposes, which in tem- 
perate zones are generally supplied by a very different 
elass of plants. The Chip, or Brasilian-grass hats, so 
cheap in this country, are made from the leaves of a 
palm tree which grows in Cuba, whence they are im- 
ported for the purpose : the palm is the Chanucrup^ 
argentea ; and in Sicily an alhed species, the Chanusraps 
humUi (the only European palm), is applied in a similar 
manuer to iurm hats, baskets, and a variety of useful 
articles. 

The papyrus of the ancient Egyptians, and the me- 
tallic plates on which other nations wrote, were not 
used in India, but their place was supplied by the leaves 
of palms, on whose hard and glossy surface the charac- 
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tm of the Pali and Saoicrit langoagea were inacribed 

with Li nu tallic point. The leaves of the Curypha taliera 
are used for tius paqpoae, and when strong together, 
farm tlie Yohimes of a Hindn library. 

A favourite stimulant too of the Malays is famished 
by a palm. Thefindtof the^^lrm eo^eeAait the beleU 
nut, which they chew with Kme, and which » their 
substitute for the opium of the Chinese, the tobacco of 
Europeans, and the coca of the South Amencans* 

One of the most recent introductions into our own 
domestic economy is the fibre of a pahn, the Piasaaba, 
which is now generally nied Ibr coarse brooms and 
brushes ; and in the valley of the Amazon^ of which it 
IS a native, the same matmal is manufactured into 
cables, which are cheap and very durable in the water. 

We have uow glanced at a few oi the most ini[)ortant 
uses to which Palms are apphed, but in order to be able to 
appreciate how much the native tribes of the countries 
where they most abound are dependent on this noble famdy 
of plants, and how they take part in some form or other 
in almost every action of the Indian's life, we must 
enter into his hut and inquire into the origin and struc- 
ture of the various articles we shall see around us. 

Suppose then we visit an Indian cottiiLic on the banks 
of the Eio Negro, a great tributary of the river Amazon 
in Soudi America. The main supports of the building 
are trUnks of some forest tree of heavy and durable 
wood, but the light rafters overhead are formed by the 
straight cylindrical and uniform stems of the Jar& palm. 
The roof is thatched with large triangular leaves, neatly 
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amnged in regular alternate rows^ and boond to the 
rafters with 8ip6s or forest creepers; the leayea are 

those of the Carana palm. The door of the house is a 
firamework of thin hard strips of wood neatly thatched 
over; it is made of the split steins of the Pashiuba 
palm. In one comer stands a heavy harpoon for catching 
the cow-fish ; it is formed of the black wood of the 
Pashiuba barriguda. By its side is a blowpipe ten or 
twelve feet long, and a httle quiver full of small poi- 
soned arrows hangs up near it ; with these the Indian 
procuies buds for food, or for their gay feathers, or 
even brings down the wild hog or the tapir, and it ia 
from the stem and spines of two species of Palms that 
they are made. His great bassoon-like musical instru- 
ments are made of palm stems; the cloth in which he 
wraps his most valued feather ornaments is a fibrous 
palm spathe, and the rude chest m which he keeps his 
treasures is woven from palm leaves. His hammock, 
his bow-string and his lishing-line are from the fibres 
of leaves which he obtains from different palm trees^ 
according to the qualities he requires in them, — the 
hammock from the Miriti, and the bow-string and 
fishing-line from the Tucdm« The comb which he wears 
on his head is ingeniously constracted of the hard bark 
of a palm, and he makes tish hooks of the spmes^ or uses 
them to puncture on his skin the pecuhar markings of 
his tribe. His cliiklrcn are eating the agreeable red 
and yellow fruit of the Pupunha or peach palm, and 
from that of the Assai he has prepared a frtvourite drink, 
which he offers you to taste. That carefully suspended 
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gourd contains oil, which he has eztiacted from the 

fruit of another species ; and tliat long clujstic plaited 
cylinder used ibr squeezing dry the mandiocca pulp to 
make his bread, is made of the hark of one of the sin- 
gular climbing palms^ wkich aloue can resist for a con- 
siderable time the action of the poisonous jiuee. In 
eaeh of these cases a species is sdected better adapted 
than the rest for the peculiar purpose to which it is 
applied, and often having several different nses which 
no other plant can serve as well^ so that some little idea 
may be formed of how important to the South American 
Indian mnst be these noble trees^ which supply so many 
daily wants^ giving ^ house^ his food^ and his 
weapons* 

To the lover of natnre Palms effer a constant sonroe 

of interest^ reminding him that he is aoudst the luxu- 
riant vegetation of the tropics, and offering to him the 
realisation of whatever wild and beantifiil ideas he has 
from childhood associated with their name. 

In the equatorial xenons ci South America they are 
seldom absent. Either delicate species flourishing in 
the dense shade of the virgin forest ; or lofty and mas. 
aive^ standing erect on the mar's banks; or on the hill 
side raising their leafy crowns on airy stems above the 
surrounding trees, creating, as Humboldt styles it, " a 
forest above a forest;'' in every situation some are to 

» 

be met with as representatives of the magnificent and 
regal family to which they belong. 

In the following pages the genera and species are 
arranged in the order adopted by Dr. Martins in his 
elaborate work already alluded to. 
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NattteaIi Obber PALMAGE^. 
Oemis Leopoldinia, Martim. 

This genus is charoctemed by having Amm con- 
taining stamens or pLstiLs only, intermingled on the 
same spadix^ and by not having a spathe. The male 
flowers have six stamens and no rudiments of a stigma. 
The female flowers have three sessile stigmas and rudi- 
mentary stamens. The spadiz is mnch-branehed and 
decomposed. 

The species are trees of a moderate size without any 
spines or tuberdeSj but remarkable for the netted fibres 
which sprinj* from the margins of the sheathing petioles, 
and cover the stem half-way down or sometimes even 
to its base. The leaves are terminal and pinnftte, the 
leaflets spreading out regularly in one plane. There 
are often three or four spadioes on a tree> bearing 
abnndanoeof smaD flowers, and ovate compressed fri^it, 
the outer covering of which is fleshy. 

Four species are known^ and they are all found in 
the same limited district near the Rio Negro, some ex- 
tending to the tributaries of the Onnoco near its 
source^ and one being found south of the Amazon nearly 
opposite the mouth of the Rio Negro. AU however 
grow on the banks or in the unmediate vicinity of black- 
water streams, which occur more extensively in South. 

America than m any other part of the globe. Two 
species are described by Martius, one of which is here 
figured with two others, which are believed to be new. 
They ai'c not found more than 1000 feet above the level 
of the sea. 
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PLATE IV. 

LifiOPOXDINIA PULCH£A, Mortius. 
Jar&y lAngoa Geral, 

Thb Jar4 or Jar4 min (little Jar&) is from ten to fifteen 

feet high. The steoi is cylindrical^ erects and about 
two inehes in diameter. Theleayea sre v€fy rfigularly 
pinnate, alxmt four feet long, with the leaflets slightly 

drooping and the terminal pair small. The leaf-stalks 
aiie slender and the sheathing bases are persistent^ giving 
out from their mar^s abundance of flat fibrous pro- 
cesses which are curiously netted and interlaced together^ 
clothing the stem with a firm eoraing often down to 
the very base. At the. lower part this gradually rots 
and is rubbed away or fails aS, leafing the stem bare. 
The flower-stalks or spadices are numerous, and veiy 
large and much branclied ; and the fruits are about an 
incb in diameter^ oval and flattened, and of a pale green- 
ish-yellow colonr. The outer covering is firm and fleshy, 
and has a very bitter taste. 

This species is found on the banks of the Bio Negro 
and some of its tributaries, from its mouth up to its 
source, and on the black-water tributaries of the 
Orinoco. It never grows far from the water's edge, 
though generally out of reach of the Hoods in the wet 
season. It is not known to occur beyond this very 
limited district. 

The stem of thi:s tree being very smooth and cylin- 

c 
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dncal^ and of a convenient lengthy it is much used for 
fencing roimd yards and gardens, and in the city of 
Barra do Rio Negro is universally employed for such 
purposes. The want of neatness out of doors, which is 
quite a characteristic of the Portogaese and Indian 
settlers on the Amazon, is always apparent in these 
fences. It is never thought worth while to cut the 
poles all to one length, but they are set up just as they 
are brought in from the forest ; and the space between 
two handsome houses in the city may oft^ be seen 
filled up with a Jaril railing of most nnpicturesque 
irrfirularity. 

The bright green and glossy foliage of this tree also 

renders it suitable for another purpose. On certain 
saints' days, little altars and green avenues are made 
before the principal houses in Barra, the Jara palm 
being always used to cousti uct them ; and its graceful 
fronds rusthng in the evening breesse, fitfully reflecting 
the light of the wax tapers which bum before the image 
of the sauit, with the blazing torches of the rustic pro- 
cession, have a very pleasing effect. 

The reticulate covering of the stem of this and the 
next species offers a fine station for the epiphytal 
Orchidese to attach themselves, and the Jari palms are 
accordingly often adorned with their curious and orna- 
mental flowers. 

Plate II. figure 6. represents a £ruit of this secies 
of the natiuul &iZG, 
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PLATE V. 

liEOPOIiDINIA KAJOR, lU Sp. 
Jaii lAngoa Gerat, 

Tu£ Jard assii or ''greater Jara'^ closdy resembles the 
last species, bat it is considerably krger. The stem is 
four incbes in diameter and reaches thirty feet in height. 
It is often much thicker at the bottom than in the upper 
party and has a greater proportion of the stem bare. 
The leaves are very similar^ bat the spadices are larger, 
and the £ruit is also larger and much more abundant. 

Tbia tree oecors plentifblly on the lakes and inlets of 
the upper Rio Xegro, but is not found at the muuth of 
the river like the last species. It grows too at a lower 
levels being often found with a part of the stem under 
water. 

The Indians collect the froit in large quantitiesy and 
by burning and washing extract a floury substance^ 

which they use as a substitute for salt when they cannot 
procure that article. They assert positively that the 
smaller species of Jar6 will not yield the same product ; 
but perhaps this may be only because the fruit is less 
abundant^ and they do not take the trouble to collect it. 

Coarse Portugal salt is used in the Kio Negro, and 
among the Indians in the upper part of the river serves 
as a eircnlating medium, about a pound of it being 
reckoned equivalent to a day^s work. The supply how- 
ever is very uncertain^ and there are many distant 

c2 
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tribes wbich it sctrcely ever reaches ; and it is among 

them that the substitute is mauufactured irom the fruit 
of the JaxL It is doubtful, however, whether it con- 
tains any true salt, for it is described as being more 
bitter thau saline in taste ; ,yet with this alone to season 
their fish and cassava the Indians enjoy almost perfect 
health. Perhaps^ therefore^ mineral salt may not be saeh 
a necessary of life as we are accustomed to consider it. 
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PLATE VI. 

IjfiOFOLDINXA PIASSABA, m Sp. 

Piaaa4ba> lAngtM Oeral. Chiquichiqai^ BmrS. [An 
Indian language spoken on the Upper Rio N^ro in 

Venezuela.} 

Tfiia tree^ the Piasaaba'' of BrazU and the Chiqai- 
ehiqui^' Yenesnelay I have little hesitation in referring 

to the genus Leopoldinia, though I have never seen it 
in flower <»r in froit. The teztme and form of the 
leaves, the peculiar branching of the spadix^ and the 
extraordinary development ot the tibres from the mar- 
pns of the aheathing petioles, show it to be very dosely 
allied to the other species of this genus. 

The stem is generally short, but reaches twenty to 
thirty feet in haght, and ia much thicker than in either 
of the preceding species. The leaves are very large 
and regularly pinnate, with the pinnsB gradually smaller 
to the end/as in the two former species. The leaflets are 
rigid, broadest in the middle, and gradually tapering to 
a fine point, spreading out flat on each side of the mid- 
rib, but slightly drooping at the tips. The petioles are 
slender and smooth. The spadix is large, excessively 
branched and drooping, and there are often several on 
the same tree. The marginal processes of the petioles 
are interlaced as in the two former species, and are pro- 
duced into long riband-like strips, which aftmrarda 
split into flne fibres, and hang down five or six feet. 
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entirely concealing the stem^ and giving the tree a most 
curiouB and uniqiie appearance. The leaves form an 
excellent thateh^ and are almost nniversally used in 
that portion of Venezuela bituated on the upper Rio 
Negro, and the adjacent tributaries of the Orinoco. 
The trmt is said to resemble that of the Jar6 in colour, 
but it IS globose and eatable^ being used principally to 
form a thick drink by washing off the outer coating of 
pulp. 

The £brous or haury covering of the stem is an ex- 
toiflive artide of commerce in the countries in which ft^ 
grows. It secuis to lia\ c been used by the Brazilians 
from a very early period to form cables for the canoes 
navigating the AnuuEon* It is well adapted for this 
purpose^ as it is light (the cables made ol it not sinking 
in water) and very durable. It twists readily and firmly 
into cordage from the fibres bdng rough-edged^ and as 
it is yery abundant, and is procured and manufactured 
by the Indians, passaba ropes are much dieaper than 
any other kind of cordage. The price in the city of 
Barra in June 1852, was 400 reis or Is, for 32 lbs. of 
the fibre, and 800 reis or 2s» for every inch in circum- 
fereiice of a cable sixty fathoms long, which is the 
standard length they are all made to. 

Before the independence of Brasil, the Pcntuguese 
government had a factoiy at the mouth of the Paduari, 
one of the tributaries of the Eio Negro, for the purpose 
of making these cables for the use of the Par^ arsenal, 
and as a government monopoly. Till within these few 
years the fibre was all manu&ctured into cordage on 
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the spot^ but it is now taken down in long o(mical bnn-i 
dies for exportation from Pard to England^ where it it 

generally used for street sweeping and house brooms^ 
and will probably Kxm be applied to many other por- 
poBea. It is eat with knives by men^ women and 
efaildrenj from the upper part of the younger trees^ so 
as to secure the freshest fibres^ the taller trees which have 
only the old and half-rotten portion within reach^ being 
left untouched. It is said to grow again in five or six 
years^ the fibres being produced at the baserof the new 
leav^es. The trees are much infested by venomous sDakes, 
a species of Craspedocqthaim, and the Indians are not 
unfrcquently bitten by them when at workj and some^ 
times with fatal consequences. 

The disthbution of this tree is very peculiar. It 
grows in swampy or partially flooded lands on the 
banks of black-water rivers. It is first found on the 
river Padanaifj a tributary of the Bio Negro on its 
northern side^ about 4M miles above Barra, but whose 
waters are not so black as those of the Bio Negro. 
The Fiaaaaba is Ibond from near the mouth to more 
than a lumdred miles up, where it ceases. On the 
banks of the Bio Negro itself not a tree is to be seen. 
The next river, the Darah^ also eontains some. The 
next two, the Maraviha and Cababuris, are white-water 
rivers^ and have no Piassaba. On the S. bank, though 
the rivers are black water^ there is no Fiassaba till 
we reach the Mane, not far below St. Gabriel. Here it 
is extensively cut for about a hundred miles up^ but there 
is still none immediatdy at the mouth or cm the banks 
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of the Rio Negro, The next rivers, the Curicuriari, the 
great river Uaup&, and the laluuiay though all blaek- 
watt r, have none ; while luither on, in the Xie, it again 
appears. On entering Venezuela it is found near the 
banks of the Rio Negro, and is abundant all up to its 
sources, aiid m the Temi and Atabapo, black-water 
tributaries of the Orinoeo. This seems to be its 
northern limit, and I cannot hear of its again appear* 
iug in any part ot the Amazon or Orinoco or their 
tributaries. It is thus entirely restricted to a district 
about 800 miles from N. to 8. and an equal distance 
from E. to W« I am enabled so exactly to mark out 
its range, from haying resided more than two years in 
various parts of the Rio Negro, among people whose 
prmcipal occupation consisted in obtaining the tibrous 
covering of this tree, and from whom no locality for it 
can have remained undiscovered, assisted as they are 
by the Indians, whose home is the ibrestj and who are 
almost as well acquainted with its trackless depths as 
we arc with the well-beaten roads of our own island. 

The fibre imported into this country has been sup- 
posed to be produced only by the Attalea fiinifera, a 
species not foimd in the Amazon district. In the 
London Journal of Botany for 1849, Sir W. Hooker 
gave some account of the materia], and of the tree pro- 
ducing it ; stating that he had received the fruit of the 
tree with the fibre from a mercantile house connected 
with Brazil, and that the fiiiit was that of the Attalea 
fimifera. This species is mentioned by Martius as 
famishing a fibre used for cordage and other purposes 
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in Soathern Brazil, and he states that it is called 
pia9aba ^ so that the Indian name m applied to two 
diatmct trees prodndng a nmilar nmterial in difoent 
localities ; and the two having been brought to England 
under the same name and from not very dirtant ports 
of the same oountry^ wm natoraDj supposed to be 
produced by the same tree. The greater pai-t^ li not all 
of the Piaaaaba now imported, oomes, howerer, from 
the Rio Vegro, where several hundred tons are cut 
axmualiy and sent to Para, from which place scarcely a 
yeasel sails for England without its forming a part of 
her cargo. 
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Grenus Euterpe, G(Brtmr. 

Male aud iemaie flowers intermingled on the same 
tpadiz, the fonner more abundaDt in the upper part of 
the branches, the latter in the lower. Spathe entire^ 
membranaceous, fusiform and deciduous. Flowers with 
bracts, male with six stamens and a mdimentsry pistil, 
female with three sessile stigmas. Spadix simply 
branched, spreading horizontally. 

These are very elegant palms ; their stems are lofty » 
slender, smootli and faintly ringed. The leaves are 
terminid. pinnate, regular, and form a graceful feathery 
plume. The bases of the petioles are sheathing for a 
long distance down the stem, forming a thick column 
three or four feet long;, of a green or reddish colour. 
The spadiees, three or four in number, spring from 
beneath the leaves, and the spathes are very deciduous^ 
falling to the ground as soon as they open. The finiit 
is small^ globose, at first green, then violet or black, 
and consists of a thin edible pulp covering the hard 
seed. 

Twelve species are known, inhabiting the West Indies, 
Mexico and South America, and there appear to be 
three species in the Amaaon district, two of which I 
have figured. Some prefer marshy grounds near the 
level of the sea, others extend up the mountains to a 
height of 4000 feet. 
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PLATE Vn. 

SXTTEKPE OIiEBACEA, MartiuS* 

Assai^ Lingoa GeraL 

The Assai of Para is a tall and slender tree, from sixty 
to eighty feet bigh, and about four inches in diameter. 
The stem is ver^' smooth, of a pale colour, and generally 
^waving^ aometimes very much curved* The leaves are 
of moderate sise, of a pale bright green, regularly 
pinnate, and with the leaflets much dioo]jing. The 
eohmm formed by the sheathing bases of the leaves is 
of an otive oolonr. The flowers are small, whitish, and 
very thickly set on the simply branched spadix. There 
are generally two or three, and sometimes even five or 
six spadiees, growing out horisontally from a little 
below the leaf-column. The spathe is smooth and mem- 
branous, and falls off as the spadix opens. The fruit 
when ripe is about the size and colour of a sloe. It 
consists of a hard albuminous seed, with a rather hbrous 
exterior, and a very thin eoverii^ of a firm pulp or 
flesh. 

This species is very abundant in the neighbourhood 
of Par6, and even in the city itself. It grows In swamps 
Hooded by the high tides, — never on dry land. Its 
straight cylindrical stem is sometimes used for poles 
and rafters; but the tree is generally considered too 
valuable to be cut down for such purposes. A very 
favourite drink is made from the ripe fruit, and daily 
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vended in the streets of Parti. Indian and negro girls 
may be coustautiy seen walking aboat with small earthen 
pots on their beads^ uttering at intervals a sbrill cry of 

Aflsm 1. If you call one of these dusky maidens, 

she will set dovm her pot^ and you will see it filled with 
a thick creamy liquid, of a fine plum coloor. A penny- 
worth of this will fill a tumbler, and you may then add 
a little sugar to your taste^ and will find a peculiar nat- 
fiavomred liquid, which you may not perhaps think a 
great deal of at first ; but, if you repeat your experience 
a few times, you will inevitably become so £>nd of it as 
to consider " Assai " one of the greatest luxuries the 
place produces. It is generally taken with farinha, the 
substitute for bread prepared from the mandiocca root, 
and with or without sugar, according to the taste of 
the consumer. 

Duxing our walks in the suburbs cf Pai6 we had 
frequently opportunities of seeing the preparation of 
this favourite beverage. Two or diree laige bunches 
of firuit are brought in from the forest. The women of 
the house seize upon them, shake and strip them into 
a large earthen vessel, and pour on them warm water, 
not too hot to bear the hand in. The water soon 
becomes tinged with purple, and in about an hour the 
outer pulp has become soft enough to rub off. The 
water is now most of it poured away, a little cold added, 
and a damsel, with no sleeves to turn up, plunges both 
hands into the vessel, and rubs and kneads with great 
perseverance, adding fresh water us it is required, till 
the whole oi the purple covering has been rubbed off 
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and tlie greenish stones left hare. The liquid is now 

poured through a wicker sieve into another vessel, and 
18 then ready for use. The SDuling hostess will then 
fill a calabash, and give yoa another with farinha to 
mix to your taste; and nothing will delight her more 
than your emptying your mstie basin and asking her 
to refill it. 

The inhabitants of Para are excessively attached to 
this beverage, and many never pass a day of their hves 
without it. They are particularly favouicd too, lu 
being able to get it at all seasons, for though in most 
plaees the trees only bear for a few months onee in the 
year, yet in the neighbourhood of Para there is so much 
vaii^ of soil and aqp^ctj that within a day or two's 
journey^ there is always some ripe Assai to supply the 
market. Boys climb up the trees to get it, with a cord 
round the ankles (as shown on the Plate), and with its 
own leaves make a neatly interlaced basket to carry it 
home. From the great island of Marajo, its igaripes * 
and marshes, from the rivers 6iiam& and Moju, from 
the thousand islands in the river, and from the vast 
palm swamps in the, depths of the forest, baskets of the 
fruit are brought every morning to the city, where half 
the population look to the Assai to supply a daily meal, 
and hundreds are said to make it, with fEurinha, almost 
their main subsistence. 

Tlic tr<'es of this genus also furnish another article 
of food. The undeveloped leaves in the centre of the 
column form a white sweetish mass, which when boiled 
* A small stream, literally " path of the cauoe." 
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somewhat resembles artichoke or parsnep, and is a very 
good aud wholesome vegetable. It may also be eaten 
raw, cat up and dressed as a salad with oil and vinegar. 
As, however, to obtain it the tree must be destroyed, 
it 18 not much used in Para, except by travellers in the . 
forest who have no particular interest in the preserva- 
t tion of the trees for fruit. The Cabbage Pakn of the 
West Indies is an allied spedes. and is used for food in 
the same manner* 

Very fine specimens of this tree may be seen in the 
great Palm House at Kew, where they, grow almost as 
hixDriantly » in their native foreste. 

In the Plate, the unopened spathe, flower- spadix and 
fruit are repxes^ted, as they are often found, together 
on the same tree. 

£UTIBPB— 

On the banks of the Rio Negro there appears to be 
another species of this genus, closely allied to the 
Euterpe okraeea, but the stem is thicker and straighter, 
the whole tree larger, and the leaf-column thicker, and 
of a dear green colour. It grows on the dry land of 
the virgin forest, or sometimes within the limits of the 
winter^ s inundations* I unfortunately neglected to 
examine into its peculiar characters, as until my return 
to Willi I had coubidered it identical with the species 
so common there. 

I was also informed that in the island of Maraj6 * 
there is a species or variety having white fruit, but I 
had no opportunity of examining it. 
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PLATE Vin. 
Euterpe catinga, n. sp. 

Assai de catinga^ Lmgoa Geral. 

This species differs from the last in its slenderer stem 
and less drooping leaves and leaflets. It grows to 

forty or fifty feet high. The spadices are fewer and 
mneh smaller. The fruit abo is smaller^ and has more 
pulpy matter, so that a small quantity of it makes more 
of the " vmho d'Asscd (the Assai wine) than the same 
quantity of firoit of the largor kind. The column 
formed by the sheathing bases of the leaves is smaller 
than m the last species^ and always of a red colour. 
The roots rise conaidmbly above the ground^ forming 
a distinct cone, which is not the case in the E. oleracea. 
It inhabits the forests on a dry sandy soil, of the Upper 
Bio Negro. These districts are called Catinga foieats 
by the natives, and have very peculiar vegetable pro- 
ductionsj differing almost entirely from those of the 
lofty vii^in forest. 

The preparation of the fruit of this species is sweeter 
and more finely flavoured than that of any other, and 
is therefore much sought sfter, but it takes the produce 
of four or five trees to yield as much as a single spadix 
of the larger kind will often produce. I found the 
fruit ripe in the month of April on the river XJaupft, a 
branch of the Eio Negro above the Falls. 

n 2 
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Genus (Enocaepus, Martins. 

Male and I'emale ilovvcrs on the same spadix^ the 
fbrmer most ^buadaiit. Spathe doubbj the interior 
complete, woody, and decidnooB. Flowers without 
distinct bracts; the male with six stamens and nidi« 
menta of a pistil, the female with three aesaile atigmas^ 
but with no radiment of stamena. 

These are tall majestic trees with large smooth stems, 
generally distinctly ringed* The leaves are large, ter- 
niinalj more or less regularly pinnate, and have the 
bases expanded and clasping the stem, but not formmg 
a aheathing colmnn as in the last genus. The spadicea 
spring from beneath the leaves and are simply branched; 
the branches are very lax, hanging down vertically 
except when forced outwards by the ripening frcdt. 
The spathe is very large, fusiiurm and woody, and falls 
off the moment the spadix escapes from it. The fruit 
is small, nearly globular, and has an edible pulpy 
covering, like that of the genus Euterpe, 

Six species only are known, and all inhabit tropical 
America, where they prefer dry, shghtly elevated lands, 
none being known to extend more than IGOO feet above 
the sea. 
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PLATE IX. 

(Enocaepvs baocaba, MartiM. . 

BacdPba, Liuffoa GertiL 

This is a smooth thick-stemmed handsome tree^ faintly 
ringed, and reaching fifty or sixty feet in bei^t. Hie 
leayes are large^ terminal^ and pinnate. The leaflets 
are long ; gradually pointed, and set at equal distances 
along the midrib. When young, the leayes are flat, the 
leaflets or pinnae all standing out in the same plant- 
but in the full-grown tree the leaflets are in groups of 
two or three standing out at different an^es fsom the 
general plane of the leaf, so as to give an irregular 
mixed appearance to the leaf. The petioles are greatly 
dilated at the base where they clasp the stem, and 
have a iibrous margin. The leaves as they die fail 
dean off from the stem^ no part of the base remaining. 
The spathe is deddnous, being comparatively seldom 
visible. The fruits are of a violet or black colour when 
ripe, but are covered with a dense whitish bloom. They 
are prepared in the same way as the Assai, but the 
pulp is of a pinkish cream-colour instead of purple, and 
the liquid is more oily, and of delicums flavour, some- 
what resembling filberts and cream. It is said, how- 
ever, not to be so wholesome as the Assu, and in 
districts where intermittent fevers are prevalent, to 
bring them on, and to be particu.la.rly liurtful to persons 
recovering from that disease. A very beautiful oil is 
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•ometunes eitraeted from the pulp by pressare ; it is 

perfectly clear^ liquid^ and inodorous j and serves as 
a fubstitate for oU?e oilj as well as being very good for 
lamps/ The leaves are sometimes used fiir tliatcliiiig 
when none better can be obtained ^ but owing to the 
irregularity of the pinnaB before mentioned, they are 
not much used. 

This species inhabits the dry virgin forests of the 
Bio N^io and Upper Amaion. In the lower parts of 
that river and in the neighbourhood of Par^ it is 
replaced by another species, the (Enocarpua digOckuf* 

The (E. haeedba is growing at Kew. 

Oiic figure on the Plate shows the unopened spathe; 
the other has apadiees with flowers and froit^ 
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PLATES X. and XI. 
(Ekocabptts batawa, Martius. 

FMaw£, Lingoa Oeral. 

This species can hLirdly be distinguished from the 
(Enocarpm baccdba when young* In the fuU-grown 
planty however, ilie leayea preaeffre their regohurity, the 
leaflets spreading out regularly in one plane and having 
a very beaatif nl appearance. The stem in old tieea is 
fifty or sixty feet high and quite smooth, but in those 
growing in the shade of the forest, and in all young 
trees^ the stem is eompletely hidden by the persistent . 
bases of the decayed and fallen leaves* I have figured 
a tree in this state (Plate XI.). 

The sheathing bases of the pedoles give out firom 
their margins numerous long spinous processes of a 
very singoiar character. They are from eighteen inches 
to duee feet long, of a black colour, ^tish, and gene- 
rally brokeii or fibrous at the point. They arc much 
sought after by the Indians, who use them to make 
arrows for their gravat&nas'^ or blow-pipes* One of 
these arrows is here represented with the wicker quiver 
in which they are carried. They are about fifteen or 
eighteen inches long, sharply pointed at the end, which 
is covered with curari^' poison for three or four inches 
down, and notched so as to break off in the wound. 
Near the bottom a little of the soft down of the silk- 
cotton-tree is twisted round into a smooth spmdie- 
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shaped maas^ and carefoDy aeenred with a fibre of a 

" hromelia/* The cotton just fits easily into the tube, 
offering a lig^t vesiating body for the breath to act 
upon. 

The fruit of this species is very siimlar to that of the 
Bacc4ba, and is said to be of even snperior flavour. 

The Tataw^ is found in the whole of the Amazon 
and Bio Negro in the virgin Ibrest^ though apparently 
nowhere very abundant. Specimens are now growing 
in the Palm Ilouse at Kew. 

The fruit is represented on Fl. X. of the natural size. 

(ENOCAfiPUS MiNO&i Martim. 

Bacciba miri, Lingoa O&al, 

Tbis is a small species common on the upper Rio 

Negro. The stem is not half so thick as in the 
(E. baccdba, and the leaves are in proportion. The 
fruit is also very small^ but is very fleshy and flne- 
flavoured, and ripens at a different time of year from 
the larger kind* It grows in the dry virgm forest. My 
drawing of this tree was unfortunatdy lost on my 
voyage home. 
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(EnOCAKPUS DlSTlCilUS, Mui'tiuS. 

BaodUttLy of Faii. 

This is the species known as the Bacciba at Pari, 
where the C£« baccdba is not found. It is quite distinct 
from the allied species by the leaves being distichous, 
or arranged nearly in one plane on each side of the 
fltem^ which gives it a very pecahar aspect^ unlike any 
other Palm. 

On my return to Paid from the interior, i was 
sofGenng so mnch from ague, as to be unable to' go in 

search of a specimen of this tree to iiguie as I had 
intended. 

This, like all other species of the genns, grows in 

dry and rather elevated iore^st luiid. 
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Gtonus IBIAETEA9 Bu4z et Paivon. 

Pemale flowers few^ mterspersed among the males, 

bractcate. Spathe membranous^ incomplete. Male 
flowers with from twelve to fifty stamens and the 
radiments of a pistil. Female flowers with three 
sessile stigmas. 

These singular and beautiful Palms ha?e loibf, 
smooth^ cyUndrieal or ventrieose stemSj my faintly 
ringed. The roots grow more or less above ground. 
13ie leaves are terminal and pinnate, and the leaflets 
are somewhat triangular, notched, often twisted or 
curled, and have radiating nerves. The sheathing 
bases form a column as in EtUerpe, The spadiees 
grow from beneath the leaves and are simply branched 
and drooping* The spathes vary in number and size; 
they are membranous, and fall o£F before the firuit 
ripens. The fruit is oval, of moderate size, generally 
of a red or ydlow cobur^ and the pulpy part is bitter 
and uneatable. The stems of this genus increase in 
thickness within certain limits, di^ering from most 
other palms, which, when the stem is once formed, 
only inerease in height. 

Nine species of this genus are known, all natives of 
South America. Four of them occur in the Amason 
district, three in Bolivia, one in Venezuela, and one 
near Bogota, reaching a height above the sea of 5000 
to 8000 feet. 
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PLATE XII. 
Ibiabtea exo&hizA) MotHm. 

Pashiuba, Lmgoa Geral* 

This curious and beautiful tree is common in the 
forests aboat Pard and on the banks of the Amason. 
It reaches fifty or sixty feet in height, with the stem 
moderately thick and very smooth^ there being scarcely 
any rings or scars left by the fallen leaves. 

The leaves *are large and pinnate^ with the leaflets 
triangular and very deeply notched^ staudmg out at 
different angles with the midrib. The leaves curve over 
gracefully, and the chaiactcr and aspect of the fuliage 
is very diiferent from that of most other palms. The 
eolttmn formed by the sheathing leaf-stalks is swollen at 
the base and of a deep green colour. 

The spadices are three or four in numberi growing 
rather upwards from the stem below the leaf-column. 
They are small and simply branched^ and bear small 
oval red fruits about the sise of a damson, the outer 
pulp of which is bitter and only eaten by some birds. 

But what most strikes attention in this tree, and 
renders it so peculiar, is, that the roots are almost 
entirely above ground. They spring out from the stem, 
each one at a higher point than the last, and extend 
diagonally downwards till th^ approach the ground, 
when they often divide into many rootlets, each of 
which secures itself in the soil. As fresh ones spring 
out from the stem, those below become rotten and die 
off; and it is not an uncommon thing to see a lofty 
' tree supported entirely by three or four roots, so that a 
perscm may walk erect beneath them, or stand with a 
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tree aeventy iieet high growing miniecUately - over his 
head. 

In the forests where these trees grow, numbers of 
young plants of every age may be seen, aU miniatme 
oopiea of their parents^ except that they seldom possess 
more than three legs^ which gives Uiem a strange and 
almost ludicrous appearance. 

The figure on the opposite page (Plate XIII.) repre- 
sents accurately the roots ot a tree which had been 
partly bbwn down in the forest of the Upper Eio 
Negro. My friend Mr. Spmoe informs me that it is 
a distmct species from that found at Par% though 
doseiy allied to it^ and sca^reely differing in the cha<- 
racter of the roots* 

The wood of these trees is very hard on the outside^ 
but soft and pithy within. It qilits easily and very 
straight, and is much used for forming the floors of 
canoes^ the ceihugs of houses^ shelves^ seats, and vanous 
other purposes* Perfectly straight laths are mare • 
readily made from it than from any other wood, and 
they are so hard and durable as to serve for fidi<-wdr8^ 
oorsls for tuzt]es> and for harpoons^ The air-roots are 
covered with tubercular prickles, and are used by some 
Indians to grate their mandiocca. 

This speeies grows in swamps or marshy ground in • 
the virgin forest, not in the tide-^flooded lands on the 
river banks. 

Toung plants may be seen in the great Palm House 
at Kew. 

A fruit is represented on Plate III, % 5« of tiie 
natural size. 
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PLATE XIV, 
Ibiabtea tbntbicma, Martius. 

Paahiuba bairigada^ Brazil* 

This i& the most majeatic tree of the genus* The 
stem reaches eighty or a hundred feet in heighti and 
besides being rather thicker in proportion than in the 
last spieciea^ offers a remarkable character in being eon* 
stantly more or less swollen near the middle or towards 
the top. The trunk is generally cylindi ical to a height 
of forty or fifty feet, where it swells out to doable its 
former diameter or more for ten or fifteen fleet farther^ 
when it again diminishes and becomes cylindrical for 
about twenty feet to the summit. It is only when the 
trees have reached their full height or nearly so that 
the swelling commences. In a forest where they 
abotmd many may be seen of a large sise, but quite 
cylmdricLil from top to bottom, while others presuut 
every degree of swelling itom a just perceptible thick- 
ening to a most extraordinary enlargement. The 
column of air-roots in this species is six or eight feet 
high, forming a compact conical mass, the separate 
roots being more slender than in the Iriartea eieorhiza. 

The leaves are very large, with the leaflets broadly 
triangular and much cut and waved, forming a very 
elegant and yet massive head of foliage. The leaf- 
column is very thick, much swollen at the base, and of 
a deep bluish green colour. 

The unopened spathes are lunate in shape and curved 

£ 
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downwards, and the spadioes are small and simply 
branched* 

The wood of this tree is very hard^ heavy and blacky 
and is used by the Indians for making harpoons and 
spears with which they hunt the cow-fish. The swollen 
part of the stem is sometimes cut down and made into 
a c^oe, when one is required in a hurry ; otherwise it 
is not made use of. 

The tree grows on the Upper Amazon and Rio Negro, 
on hill sides and on the banks of brooks and springs ; 
and the Indians say that wherever it abounds salsapa- 
rilha will be found Rowing near. 

A £ruit is represented on the Plate of the natural 
sise. 
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PLATE XV. 

iKIAEIJiA SEIlG£JiA, Mai'tiUS. 

Paahiuba miri^ Lingoa Geral, 

Thts mnall species lias the stem from fifteen to twenty 

feet high^ and yarying from the thickness of a finger 
to that of the wrists which it nem eieeeds. The stem 
is smooth and cylindrical^ but distinctly ringed. The 
roots appear only a few inches above the ground. The 
leaves are pinnate, the leaflets dongate, tnaagular and 
cut at the ends. The column is short and cylindrical^ 
and both it and the petioles are covered with short hairs 
or down. The spadioes have long stalks and grow from 

beneath or from among the knaves ; they i^re rather 

large and are simply branched. The spathes form 
aheaihs at the bases of the spadices, and are perastent. 

The fruit is oval, of an oi'ange-red colour^ and about the 
aice of the ^'hip^^ or wild rose fmit. 

These trees grow on the Upper Amason and Bio 
Negro in the dry virgin forest, where they occur in 
amaU scattered groves. 

This species is of great importance to the Indian of 
the Eio Negro. With its stem he constructs his 
''gravatlma^' or blowing tube^ which, with the little 
arrows before described as made from the spines of the 
Fatawd, forms a most valuable weapon, enabling him 
to bring down monkeys, parrots and curassow birds 

E 2 
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from their fisvoiirite statioDB on the saminitB of the 
loftiert trees of the forett* 

\'^Tien be wishes to make a " gravatana he searches 
in the forest till he finds two straight and tall stems of 
the ''Pashidba miri'' of such proportionate thicknesses 
that one could be contained within the other. When 
he returns home he takes a long slender rod which he 
has prepared on purpose, generally made of the hard 
and elastic wood of the " Pashiuba barnguda,'* and 
with it pushes out the pith from both the stems, and 
then with a little bnneh of the roots of a tree fern, 
cleans aud polishes the inside till the bore becomes as 
hard and as smooth as polii^ied ebony. He then care- 
fully inserts the slenderer tube within the larger, 
placing it so that any curve in the one may counteract 
that in the other. Should it still be not quite correct, 
he binds it carefully to a post in his house till it is per- 
fectly straight aud dry. He then fits a mouth-piece of 
wood to the smaller end of the tube^ so that the arrow 

may go out freely at the other; and when he wishes to 
tinish his work neatly^ winds spirally round it from end 
to end, the diining bark of a creeper. Near the lower 
extremity he forms a sic:ht with the large curved cutting 
tooth of the Taca ifimlogenus paca), which he fixes on 
with pitch, and the gravatlna is then fit Ibr use. 

'Hiese tubes are never less than eight and are often 
ten or twelve feet long^ and on looking throng a good 
one, not the slightest irregularity can be detected from 
one end to the other. The bore is generally not large 
enough to admit the tip of the little finger^ so that the 
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breath more readily fills the whole tube and propels the 
airow with great velocity. The vertical direction is 
that in which the surest aim can be talcen^ and for 
which the gravatana is best adapted. When birds are 
feeding at the top of a lofty tree where the result of a 
gun-shot would be doubtful^ a sikilf ol Indian will take 
his station beneath it^ aud with a puff from his powerful 
lungs, will send up his tittle poisoned arrows with un- 
erring aim. The wounded birds sometimes turn giddy 
and drop in a few seconds^ or fiy away to a neighbour- 
ing tree and in a nunnte fall heavily to the ground^ or 
try to pluck out the arrows with their beaks, which, 
however, invariably break in the wound. The huntei 
carefolly marks the direction in which each one falis^ 
and when Ins quiver is emptied of arrows or the tree 
of birds, walks round and gathers up the game. His 
weapon makes no noise, and he therefore often does 
more execution than the best European sponsuiau 
armed with his double-barrel Manton. 

On Plate XV. fig. 1. is a fruit of the natural sixe; 
fig. 2. is the gravatdua or Indian blowpipe. 
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Genus Baphia, Commeraon. 

Male and female flowers intermixed on the same 
apadix. No common spatbei but many small incomplete 
aheaihs* Male flowers with from six to twdve stamens 
and no rudiments ot a pistil. Female flowers with 
three sessile stigmas and barren stamens, ' 

The stems are short, thick and ringed. The leaves 
are very large^ regular aud pinnate; the leaiiets are 
linear and have spinulose midribs and edges. The 
bases of the petioles are sheathing, and persistent some 
way down the stem^ and the margins are flbrous. The 
spadioes grow from among the leaves, and are very 
large and much branched ; and the froit is oblong and 
covered with large imbricated scales. 

There are three species of the genus known ; .one is 
a native of the west coast of. Africa, another of Mada- 
gascar, while a third is found on the banks of the 
Lower Amason. 
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PL.ITE XVI. 

B/APHIA T^IG£BA, MortiuS. 

Jupatiy JUngoa Geral* 

This is one of the most stiikiiig of the many noble 
Palms which grow on the rich aUovimn of the Amazon. 

Its comparatively short stem euablea us fully to appre- 
ciate the enormooB size of its leaves^ which are at the 
same time equally remarkable for their elegant form. 
They rise nearly vertically from the stem and bend out 
on eyery side in graceful curves, forming a magnificent 
plume seventy feet in height and forty in diameter. I 
have cut down and measured leaves forty-eight and 
fifty feet long, but could never get at the largest. The 
leaflets spread out four feet on each side of the midrib. 
They are rather irregularly scattered and not very 
closely set ; they droop at the tips and have weak 
spinules along the margins. 

The stem does not generally exceed six or eight feet 
in height and is about a foot in diameter, dothed for 
some distance down with the persistent sheathing bases 
of the leaf-stalks and the numerous spmous processes 
which proceed from them. These spines are something 
like those of the " Patawd/' but not so thick and strong. 

The apadices are very large, compoundly branched 
and drooping; they grow from amoi^ the leaves and 
have numerous bract-like sheaths in the place of spathes. 
The fiowers are of a greenish olive colour and densely 
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cro\vdi:d, and the fruit la lai'ge, obloug^ and reticulated 
with large scales. 

The petiole or leaf-stalk of this tree is most exten* 
sively useful. It is often twelve or fifteen feet long 
below the first leaflets^ and four or five inches in dia* 
meter, perfectly straight and cylindrical. When dried, 
it almost equals the quill of a bird for strength and 
lightness, ovring to its thin hard outer covering and 
soft internal pith. But it is too ttsluable to the Indian 
for liim to use it entire. He splits off the smooth 
glossy rind in perfectly straight strips and makes 
baskets and window blinds. The remaining part is of a 
consistence between pith uud wood, and is split up into 
laths about half an inch thick and serves for a variety of 
purposes. Window shutters, boxes, bird-cages, par- 
titions and even ( tit ire houses are constructed of it. In 
the little village of Nasar^ near Pai6, many houses of 
this kind may be seen in which all the walls are of this 
material, supported by a few posts at the angles and 
£utened together with pegs and slender creepers (sipds). 

The hand maybe easily pushed through one of these 
walls, but as the inhabitants do not trouble themselves 
with the possession of any artide worth stealing, they 

sleep as composedly as if stone walls and iron bolts shut 
- them in with all the security of a more advanced civili- 
sation. 

The same material is also used for stoppers for 
bottleSj and we found it answer admirably for lining 
our insect boxes, holding the pins secuidy and being 

more uniform m ita texture than cork. 
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This is the only American species of the genus, and 
it inhabits esdnnvely the tide-flooded knda of the 
Lower Amason and ParIL riTers, being qnite unknown in 
the interior. When descending from the Rio Negro to 
Para in the rammer of 1852^ i observed some of onr 
Indians who had made the voyage before, pointing out 
this tree to their less travelled companions as one of the 
curiosities of the lower eountry not to be found in the 

Sertad/' 

It is probable that the leaf, though not entire, is the 
largest in the whole vegetable kingdom, some of them 
covering a snrfeee of more than 200 square feet. In a 
few years we may be able to see them in the magnilicent 
Palm House at Kew, where young plants are now grow- 
iug. 

Plate II. hg. I, a &uit of Baphia tmdigera of the 
natural size. 
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Grenus Maueitia, Lvrm<Bm> 

Male flowers on one tree^ female or hermaphrodite 
flowers on another. The spathea are imperfect^ bract- 
like, tubular sheaths. The male flowers have six 
atamena. The female flowers have a three-iobed stigma 
and six imperfect stamens. 

The stems are either tall, columnar and smooth, or 
more slender and armed with strong conical spines. 
The leaves are all fim^shaped or radiating from a centre* 
The spadix is very large and pinnately branched, and 
grows from among the leaves. The fruits are ot mo- 
derate size, oval or globolar, and covered with rather 
small imbricated scales pointing downwards. 

Four species are described by Martins, three of which 
occur in the Amazon district, and four more were met 
with by me on the Rio Negro, so that the genus seems 
confined to the hottest parta of the American Contment 
from the level of the sea to an altitude of about 8000 
feet. 
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PLATE XVIL 
' Maubitia. sIiExxjo8A» Jjmtueus. 

Miriti, Lin^a Geral* 
Mnrfchi^ m Venezuela. 
It& ? Mouth of the Orinoco* 

This is one of the most noble and majestic of the 

American Palms. It grows to a licis^ht of eighty or 
a hundred feet. The stem ia straight and smooth, 
about five feet in cireumfereiieey often perfectly cylin- 
drical, but sometimes swollen near the middle or 
towards the top^so that the bottom is the thinnest part. 
- The leaves spread out in every direction from the top 
of the stem. They arc very large and fan-shaped, the 
leasts spreading out rigidly on all sides and only 
drooping at the tips and at the midrib or elongation of 
the petiole. The leaves stand on long stalks which are 
veiy straight and thick, and much swollen at the base 
which clasps the stem. A full-grown fSftQen leaf of this 
tree is a grand sight. The expanded sheathmg base is 
a foot in diameter ; the petiole is a sohd beam ten or 
twelve &et long, and the leaf itself is nine or ten in 
diameter. An entire leaf is a load ibr a man. 

The qpadices grow out firom among the leaves ; they 
are very large, pinnately branched and horisontal or 
drooping. The fruit is spherical, the ^'lh of a bmall 
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apple and covered with rather small^ smooth^ browD, 
reticulated acalee, beneath which is a thin coating of 
pulp. A spadix loaded with fruit is of immense weight, 
ulteu more than two men could carry between them. 

The leaves, frnit and stem of this tree are all useful 
to the natives of the interior. The leaf-stalks are 
applied to the same purpose!^ as those of the species last 
described, the Jupati« The epidermis of the leaves 
furnishes the material of which the string for hammocks, 
and cordage for a variety of purposes is made. The 
unopened leaves form a thick-pointed cohunn rising 
from the very centre of the croi^Ti of foliage. This is 
cut down, and by a little shaking the tender leaflets 
fftU apart. Each one is then skilftdly stripped of its 
outer covering, a thin nband-likc j)e)licle of a pale 
yellow colour which shrivels up almost into a threaxL 
These are then tied in bundles and dried, and are aHer* 

wards twisted by rollmi^ on the breast or thigh into 
string, OK with the ^gers mto thicker cords. The 
article most commonly made from it is Uie **Mit/* or 
netted hammock, which is the almost universal bed of 
the native tribes of the Amazon. These are Ibrmed by 
dottUing the string over two rods or poles about m or 
seven feet apart, till there are forty or fifty paralle] 
threads, which are then secured at intervals of about a 
foot by eross strings twisted and tied <ni to emy longi- 
tudinal one. A strong cord is then passed through the 
loop formed by all the strings brought togeUier at each 
end, by whic^ the hammock is hung up a feir feet from 
the ground, and in this open net the naked Indian 
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deeps beside his £ze as comfortably as we do in our 
beds of down. 

Other tribes twist the strings together m a com- 
plicated maimer so that the hammock is mote elastic, 

and the Brazilians have introduced a vanety of improve- 
ments by using a kind of knitting needles producing a 
doser web, or by a large wooden fiame with rollers, on 
which they weave in a rude manner with a woof and 
weft as in a regular loom. They also dye the string of 
many brilliant colours which they work in symmetrical 
patterns, making the redes or " maqueiras " as they are 
there called, among the gayest articles of famiture to be 
seen in a BrasOian house on the Amason. 

From the fruits a favouiite Indian beverage is pro- 
duced. They are soaked in watjer till they begin to 
ferment, and the scales and pulpy matter soften and can 
be easily rubbed oiF in water. When strained throuGrh 
a sieve it is ready for use, and has a slight acid taste 
and a peculiar flavour of the inat at first rather 
disagreeable to European palates. 

In the tidal districts about Pard, the massive trunks 
of these trees are often used to form a raised pathway 
across the expanse of soft mud gentiraUy left at low 
water between ''terra firma" and the water's edge. 
A smooth and slippery cylinder is certainly not the best 
thing that could be devised for this purpose, but as it is 
the most easily procured and the least expensive it is 
proportionately common, and on paying a visit to many 
a Brazilian country house, should you arrive at h3w 
water, you will have no other means of getting ashore. 

p 
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The Miriti a aocial palm, covering large tracto of 
tide^flooded lands on the Lower Amacon. In theae 

places there is no underwood to break the view among 
intennmable ranges of huge columnar stems rising un- 
di8tiif1)ed by branch or leaf to the height of eighty or a 
hundred feet, — a vast natural temple which does not 
yidd in grandeur and sublimity to those of Palmyra or 
Athens. 

Of the age of these nohle trees we have no know- 
ledge, but it is remarkable how uniform they appear in 
siie, there often being not a single young tree over 

a considerable extent of ground, particularly in places 
now flooded daily by the tide. One would therefore 
imagine ihat the present trees sprung up when the 
ground was more elevated than at present, and that it 
has since gradually sunk (or the waters hsen) till the 
conditions have become un&vouiable for the growdi of 
young plants, though not hurtful to those which had 
already attained a certain age. Whether such is the 
true explanation of the phenomenon can only be 
decided by continued observation on the spot. 

Besides this species which is mentioned by Martins 
as occurring at Fard, my friend Mr. Spruce ascer- 
tained that another closely allied palm, the Mauritia 
vinifera, also occurs there. On the Upper Amazon and 
Bio Negro a palm is fbund supposed to be the M, 
flexuosay but it is not so lofty a tree, which may per- 
haps be accounted for by its growing on annually in* 
stead of diumally flooded lands. It is believed to be 
the same species which Humboldt observed on the 
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Sena Duida. The Iti palm growmg on the delta of 

the Orinoco is also thous:ht to be the same species. 
On the riva: Uaupc s, a branch of the Upper Rio Negro, 
I obsenred an allied species called by the natives *^ Ca- 
rana assu/^ The stem was smooth and much more 
slender and waving, and the leaves much smaller. 

Plants of the MaurUia flesmoaa are growmg in the 
Talm House at Kew. 

On Plate XVII. a single leaf is represented, showing 
the flabellate form produced by abbreviation of the 
midrib. 

Plate II. hg. 2. is a fruit of the natural size. 
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PLATE XVIII. 

HAUS.ITIA CABANA, n. Sp. 
Caraii4, Lingoa GeraL 

This is a large smooth-stemmed species allied to 
M.ftewuosa^ but quite distinct and hitherto imdescribed. 

The stem is about a foot in diameter and from twenty 
to forty feet high^ smooth and obscurely ringed. The 
leaves are yery similar to those of the Miriti^ but the 
leaflets are not so deeply divided, being united together 
at the base for one-third of their entire length, and 
mudi more drooping at the tips. The petioles are 
very large, straigkt and cylindiical ; their dilated 
bases are persistent for a considerable distance down 
the stem, and their margins giye out a quantity of 
fibres which clothe it as in the Leopoldinia piassaba, 
though rather less densely. 

The spadices grow from among the leaves and are 
somewhat more erect and mucli smaller than in the 
Miiiti, and the fruits are less abundant, smaller and 
slightly ovate. 

The leaf-stalks of this species are used for the same 
purposes as those of the Miriti and Jupati ahready de<- 
scribed, as those palms are generally absent where 
this is abundant. The part most generally used, how- 
ever, is the leaf, which for thatching is preferred to 
that of any other species, on account of its having so 
large a portion of the base entire and being of a very 
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durable texture. A roof wcll-thatched witb Caraiiji 
will last eight or teu years without renewing, aiid the 
leaves are so cdDstantly eat for this purpose that it is 
hardly possible to find an entire and handsome tree. 
Though so closely reseinhling the JVlinti, the epidermis 
is never used for cordage^ and on my asking an Indian 
the reason J he quite laughed at llie ul( a, saying that it 
was quite impossible because the Caran^ did not pro- 
duce any thread/' 

This tree grows in the district of the Rio Negro and 
Upper Orinoco, but is not found on the Amasu)n. It 
prefers the dry Gatinga forests, or the sandy mai^s of 
streams out of reach of tlie highest lioods. At Javita 
I observed it growing withm a few yards o£ the Mihti, 
bnt still preserving all its distinctive ehacacters. 

It is called by the natives Carana, the smaller prickly 
stemmed species being known by the name of Caranu. 
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PliATE XIX. 

'MaXTBSTIA, ACTTIiBATA. Humboldt. 

Carauai, Lingoa Geral {Rio Negro)* 
Caraii4? (Pard). 

This species has a tall^ erect and slender stem leaclung 

about forty or fifty feet in height and armed with 
nmneioas^ locg^ conical^ woodj spines ananged in 
rings. The leaves are rather small with the leaflets 
rigid and very sliglitly drooping at the tips, and imited 
at the base for about one.eighth of their length. • The 
petioles are long and slender and are dedduous, the 
entire leaf falling away from the stem. The midrib 
and edges of the leaflets are armed with weak spinules. • 
The spadices are small and grow somewhat erect so as 
to be partly concealed among the leaves^ and the fruit 
is oval and rather small. 

This species ^ows on the Upper Rio Negro and 
Atabapo^ in marshes, with a rocky subsoil, and in the 
moist parts of the Gatmga forest. The Carand, com- 
mon in the swamps (not in the tide-flooded lands) about 
Far^^ is very closely aUied or may be the same speciesi. 
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PLATE XX, 
Mau&itia gbacilis, n. sp. 

Caranu^ Ungoa Gerald 

This yery elegant apecies is rather smaller than the 
last. The stem is horn twenty to thirty feet high, 
dender, waving, and ringed with conical spines rather 
smaller than in Jf. aeukata* 

The leaves are from five to eight in nnmber with 
much-drooping leaflets. The petioles are slender^ short, 
and greatly dilated at the haae« The spadices are three 
or four in ntunber, growing from among the leaves, of 
very large size in proportion to the tree, much-branched 
and drooping. They hear great quantities of fruit, 
whieh is of an oval shape and nearly as large as that of 
the Mauritia coram. 

This heautifrd little palm is first met with about 
Barcellos on the Bio Negro, more than 800 miles np 
the river, and is thence common as far as the black- 
water tributaries of the Qrinoeo. It always grows 
dose to the water's edge in dumps of thirty or forty 
individuals, and its droopmg leaves of a pale hoai^ 
green colour, never so mudi crowded as to lose their 
distinct outline, with the bending dusters of ridi brown 
fruit, render it one of the greatest ornaments of its 
native river. The fruit is eaten, after bemg softened by 
soaking some time in water. 

It seems closely aUied to M. armaia of Martius, 
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which is found much farther south, on the banks of 
the ¥rm&»co iiiver, but is probably quite a distiiict 
species. 
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PLATE XXI. 

Maubitia pumila, u. sp. 

Caranaij Lin^oa Geral. 

This curious little palm is only eight or ten tcei liigli, 
and has the stem slender^ rmged^ and anued with strong 
conical spines. The leaves are rather small and few in 

number, and tlic katiet.^ arc much shorter, broader and 
more rigid than in any other pahu of this genus. The 
petioles are long and rather thidf, much sheathing at 
the bases which are persistent, clothiiiLc the stem some 
distance down atter the leaves have dropped away from 
them, a character not fonnd in any other prickly- 
stemmed species. The spadix is very long, branched 
and drooping. The truit was not seen. 

I only met with this palm on the Upper Bao Negro 

in two localities on the saiidy marLriiis of rivers and 
lakes just above the limits of the wmter iioods. 
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Genus LepidocabyuMj Martim. 

Male flowers on one tree, female or hermaphrodite 
flowers on another. Spathcs, imperfect, bract-like, 
tubfukr sheaths. The mak flowers have six stamens. 
The female flowers have three sessile stigmas and six 
iiiijx rfect titamens. 

The stems are rery slender, mianned with spines or 
tubercles and deeply ringed. The leaves are ikn^shaped^ 
and have slender petioles and long swollen shcatlis. 
The spadices are elongate and pinnately branched, 
growing from among the leaves. The fruits are oblong 
and covered with imbricated scales. 

These delicate and very nre little Palms scarcely 
differ botanically from the last genus. Two species 
only are known, inhabiting the dense virgin forests of 
the Upper Anuuson and Bio Negro, where they appear 
to be very locally distributed. 
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PLATE XXII. 

ft 

LEPii>ocAiLrxJM TENUE, Martms. 

Caraaai do Mato^ of the Rio Negro. 

Tuis, the smallest o£ the fan-leaved Palms, has a 
smooth, ringed, waving stem as thick as one's finger 
and six or eight feet higli* Its dark green glossy letives, 
' with narrow drooping leaflets, grow on long and slender 
stalks which huve their sheathing bases much swollen 
and lengthened. 

The spadieeB are small and slender, and the ^iiits, 
wbieh are not abnndasit^ are scaled in the same manner 
as those of the Hanritias, and are aboat the size of a 
lar^ hazel-nut. 

This rare and el^jant species grows in the gloomiest 
depths of the virgin forest of the Upper Bio Negro, 
generally at some distance mland from the rivers, and 
shaded by the loftiest forest trees. 

Plate II. fig. 4. represents a fruit of this species of 
the natural size* 
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Grenus Geonoma, Willdemw, 

Male and female flowers on distinct trees, or rarely 
on distinct tpadioes of the same tree. Spathe small^ 
incomplete. Male flowers with six stamens and a 
rudimentary pistil. Female flowers with three stigmas 
and a six-toothed ring of ab9rtive stamens. 

These are small palms with slender, smooth, ringed^ 
reed-iikc stems. The leaves are large, regularly or 
irregularly pinnate, with the leasts broad, and the 
bases of the petioles sheathing. The spadioes are 
slender and more or less branched, and the spathes are 
double but small and membranous. The fruits are 
small, -round or ovate, and are not eatable. 

There are thirty-three species of this genus knuwn, 
all of small aze, and inhabiting irarious parts of South 
America and Mexico, from the level of the sea to 2000 
feet above it. Many species may be seen flourishing in 
the Palm House at Kew. 
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PLATE XXIIL 

Geokoma MULTif loba« Martim. 
Ubimr^tMy lAngoa Gerald 

This haadsome specieB is ftom eight to fifteen feet 

high, and has the stem regularly ringed or jointed^ 
givmg it a reed-like appearance. The leaves are very 
large, regularly pinnate and gnusefdlly drooping on 
every side. The leaflets are very regularly placid on 
the midrib, and the tcrmmal pair are much larger and 
broader* The petioles are slender and smooth, and 
tlie jjlitatiimg hases have an expanded fibrous mar- 
gin. 

The spadices grow from among the lower leaves, and 

are short, erect and simply branched. The spathes 
are veiy small and concealed among the petioles. The 
fruit is small, ovate, and when ripe of a red colour. 

This appeals to be the Geonoma multifiora of iMar- 
tius, but the species are so closely aUied that without a 
comparison of « specimens it is very difficult absolutely 
to identify them. 

I have found it only in the Catinga ibrests of the 
Upper Rio Negro, where it occurs very sparingly. 

A friut is represented on the Plate of the natural 
size. 
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PLATE XXIV. 

Geonoma paniculigera, Martius. 

Ubim de Cotiwiy^^ Lingoa GeraL 

This is a species from six to nine feet high and very 
similar in appearaneeto the last. The leaves, however^ 
have only three or four paii^s of leaflets of irregular 
widthy the terminal pair being always very large and 
broad, and the othm not bemg always pkeed opposite 
eaoh other on the midrib. 

The spadix is large, mnch branched and somewhat 
drooping, and has a small, soft and inoonspieaons basal 
spathe. The fruit is small and round. 

This species grows in the same localities and in the 
same soil as tJie last, but is mnch more abundant* It 
appears to agree well with the G. paniculigera of Mar- 
tins. 

There is a very closely allied species abundant in 
certain parts of the flooded lands or " gapo of the 
Rio Negro^ which is much used for thatching. The 
leaves being cut, the leaf*stalks are doubled and hitched 
on side by side to a strip of " pashiuba,^' and secured 
with ^'sipos'' (which are the air-roots of Arums and 
other plants). They are said to make one of the most 
durable kinds of roof, and are much used for covering 
the semicircular 'Uoldas^^ of canoes. They are also 
considered the best material for lining baskets of salt^ 
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aad penons «fteii go oeveral days' joumey to procure 

them for both these purposes. 

I had uo opportunity of closely examining the spe- 
cies which piodiuses these leavesj and which is called 

Ubim/' in contradistinction to the other allied species 
which are termed Ubimrana (false ubim), Ubixn 
de ootiwiya'' (Agouti's ubim) and other sudi names, 
and all of which, though sometimes used as substitutes, 
are said to be much less durable. 
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PIjATB XXV- 

G^OKOMJ^ KECTU^OLIA, H. sp. 
XJbiouriuiay Lingoa Gerald 

This little sj^ecies is nearly allied to the last. It 
reaches' six or eight feet m height and lias the stem 
distinctly jointed, axxd the leaves persistent some way 
down it. The petioles grow very upright, and there 
are three or four pair of long, narrow and rather rigid 
leaflets^ the tenxiinal being the largest. 

The spadices are numerous from the aadk of the 
lower leaves, aJ3.<J^ ax-e small and simply branched; and 
the fruit is very snafidl, round and black. 

This palm maybe distinguished from G.pameuXMgera^ 
to which it is mosst closely allied, by its very long 
QAm)w leaflets suid. much more erect- habit; and by its 
™AOer atid lefiis-*^r<^^^^ spadices growing lower down 
on the stem^ o£^^^ l3elow the leaves. 

I found it ixx ^ few localities only on the Upper E.io 
^^^0, growix:^^ ^ sandy Catinga forest near the 

margin of tlie x-i'ver. 

A fruit is xr^jpi^csexited on the Plate of the natural 
size. 
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Genus Manic AKiA, Gartner. 

Male and female flowers in the same spacUx, Spathe 
fiuifonn, fibroua, complete, breaking open irregularly. 

Male tlowers with twenty-four to thirty stamens. * Fe- 
male ilowers (situated below the male) with three sessile 
stigmas and twelve rudimentary stamens. ' 

Stem short, thick and irregularly ringed. Leaves 
very large, entire aud rigid^ the shcathiug basea per- 
sistent. Spadices simply branched, growing from 

amoiit; the leaves, nrarly erect. Fruit large, liard, 
somewhat tnaugular or three-lobed and three-seeded, 
eztemally very rugose. 

Only one species of this genus is known, which m- 
habits the Lower Amazon at the level of the sea. 
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PLATE XXVI. 

MaNICABIA SACOITEBA, GiBTtner. 

Bussdj lAngaa Geral. 

This umque and bandBome palm has the stem from ten 
to fifteen feet high, curved or crooked and deeply 
ringed. The leaves are very large^ entire^ rigid and 
fuiTowed, and have a serrated margin ; they are ot^en - 
thirty feet long and four or five, wide, and split irre- 
gularly with age.' The petioles are slender with a 
broadly expanded fibrous-edged sheath at the base. 
These sheaths are persistent and often cover the stem 
down to the gronnd. 

The spadices are numerous^ growing from among the 
lesves, and are simply branched and drooping. The 
fimit is of an olive colour^ somewhat three-lobed and 
with a rugose or papillate exterior covering. The 
spathe is fosifonn and entire, of a fibrous cloth-like 
texture and of a brown colonr. As the spadix expands 
it breaks open irregularly, but in some cases a dead 
unopened flower bunch is found enclosed in an entire 
half-rotten spathe, as if the vital powers of the plant 
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had not been sufficient to tear aaonder the tough 

fibrous sheath. 

The ''band'' produces the Urgest entire leaves of 
any known pafan, and for thia reaaon^ as well as on 

account of their firm and rigid texture, they form the 
very best and most durable thatch. The leaves are 
split down the midrib and the halves laid obliquely on 
the rafters, so that the furrows formed by the veins lie 
in a nearly vertical direction and serve as so many 
little gutters to esny off the water more rapidly, A 
well-made thatch of "bussu'* will last ten or twelve 
years, and an Indian will ofteu take a week^s voyage 
in order to get a canoe-load of the leaves to cover his 
house. 

« The spathe too is much valued by the Indian, fur- 
nishing him with an ezeeUent and dorable cloth. 
Taken off entire it forms bags in which he keeps the 
red pamt for his toilet or the silk cotton for his arrows, 
or he even stretches out the larger ones to make him- 
self a cap,— cimningly woven by nature without seam 
or joining. When cut open longitudinally and pressed 
flat, it is used to preserve his ddicate feather orna- 
ments and gala dresses, which are kept in a chest of 
plaited palm leaves between layers of the smooth 
^bttssa'^ doth. 

This species inhabits the tidal swamps of the Lower 
Amazon. A palm called ^'bussu'^ is also found on 
the Bio Negro and Upper Amazon, but it is of a 

• smaller size and is probably a distinct species. 
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A spftihe is represented on the Plate and a dead stem 

from whicli the leaves have eutirely fallen. 

Plate II. fig. 3, a inut of Mamcaria sacc^era oi' the 
natural sise. 
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Genus Desmoncus, Martim. 

Male liowers on the upper parts oi' the branc ht s of 
the spadixy females on the lower. Spathe fasifonn, 
woudv, at kiit^th deciduous. Male flowers with six 
stamens and linear acute anthers* Female flowers with 
8 short style and three stigmas and six small scaly 

rudiiiients of stamens. 

Stems slender, liexihley climbing over shrubs or trees. 
Leaves alternate, pinnate, mneh sheathing, with long 

hooked spines in the place of the three or four leraimal 
pair of leaflets. The spadices are axillary and simply 
braiiehed, the spathes double, fnsifimn or ventricose, 
and the fruits are small, i-ound, and L'-enerally red. The 
stems and leaves are more or less pnc)dy. 

Fourteen spedes of these eurious Palms are fotmd 
in various parts of South America, principally in the 
low lands, as they are not known at a greater height 
than 2000 feet above the level of ihe sea* They differ 
remarkably from all other American palms in their long 
climbing stems, in which they resemble the Calami or 
Canes so abundant in the East Indies. 
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PIATE XXVII. 

DeSHOKCUS UiLCBOACAKTHUS, MortiUB. 

Jsdtixtk, Idn^oa Gerald 

* Thb stem of this palm is very slender, weak and 
flexible^ often sixty or seventy feet long, and clunbuig 
over bushes and trees or trailing along the ground. It 

is armed with scattered tubercular prickles. The leaves 
grow ^alternately along the stem ; they are pinnate, 
with firom three to five pairs of leaflets^ beyond which 

the midi'ib is produced aiul armed with several pairs of 
' Btrong spines directed backwards^ and with numerous 

amaller pricldes. The leaflets are ovate, with the edges 

waved or curled. • The bases of the petioles are expanded 

into long membranous sheaths. 

The spadices grow on long stalks from the axils of 
the leaves and are simply branched. The spathes are 
ventrioosey erectj persistent and prickly, and the &mt is 
globnlar, of a red colour, and not eatable. " 

The rind or bark of this species is much used for 
making the ^'tipitis^^. or elastic plaited cylinders used 
for squeezing the juice out of the grated Mandiocca-root 
in the manufacture of farinha. These cyimders are some- 
times made of the rind of certain water plants and of 
the petioles of several palms, but those constructed of 
^'Jacitdra*' are said to outlast two or three of the 
others, and though they are much more difficult to 
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make, are most generally used among the Indian tribes. 
When the cylinders are used they are suspended from 

a strong pole, having been first filled with the grated 
pulp. A long lever is passed through the loop at the 
lower end of the '^tipiti/' by means of whidi it is 
stretched, the power being apphed by a woman sitting 
on the further extremity of the pole. The cylinder 
thus becomes powerfully contracted, and the poisonous 
jttice riuis out at every part of the surface and is caught 
in a pan below in order to be carefully thrown away^ 
for it would cause speedy death to any domestic animal 
which should drink it. 

This species grows in the Catinga forests of the 
Upper Rio Negro and on the margins of small streams, 
climbing over trees and hanging in festoons between 
them, throwing out its armed leaves on every side to 
catch the unwary traveller. How often will they seise 
« the insect-net of the ardent Entomologist just as he is 
making a daah at some rare buttorfly, or fiuten in his 
jacket or shirt-sleeve, or puU the cap from his head ! 
Woe then to the impatient wanderer ! a pull or a tug 
will inevitably cause a portion of the fractured garment 
to stay behind, for the " jacit^lra" never looses its hold, 
and it is only by deliberately extractmg its iaugs that 
the intruder can expect to depart unhurt. 

In some places small iganpes or forest streams are 
almost filled up with various climbing grasses and 
creepers, among which the ^'jacittok'' holds a promi- 
nent place, and it is up these streams that the Indians 
often delight to fix their abode. In such cases they 
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never cut down a branchy but pass and repass daily in 
their little canoes which wind like snakes among the 
tangled mass of thorny vegetation. * They are thus 
almost safe against the incursions of the white traders, 
who often attack them m their most distant retreats^ 
carry fire and sword into their peaceful houses and take 
captive their wives and children. But few white men 
can penetrate for miles along a little winding stream 
such aa is here described, where not a broken twig or 
cut branch is found to show that a human beinp: has 
evec passed before. Thus does the thorny ^^jacitara'^ 
help to secure the independence of the wild Indian in 
the depths of tlic forests which he loves. 

This species most nearly agrees with the D. macro- 
acanthus of Martins. Fine specimens of an allied species 
may be seen gi'owing m the Palm House at Kew. 

A fruit is represented on the Plate of the natural size. 
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Geaus Bagt&is, Jacquin. 

Male and female flowers intermingled in the flune 
spadix^ the females being more abundant in the lower 
parts and the males in the upper. Spathe double, ex- 
terior abort and membranous, interior complete, woody. 

Male flowers with six, nine or twelve stamens. Female 
flowers with three sessile stigmas, and the stamens 
represented by a rudimentary ring* 

The stems in this genus are very slender, ringed, 
nearly smooth or with a few scattered spines. The 
leaves are more or less terminal, generally few in num- 
ber, pinnate or entire, with the bases of the petioles 
much sheathing and very spiny. The spathe is also 
dotbed with spmes. The spadiees are simple or simply 

braiicliL'd and grow from tlic axils of the Icnves. The 
fruit is small and round, and the outer pulp is often 
subacid and eatable. 

This very cxtciisive genus of small prickly ralnia 
contains forty-six species, all natives of South Amenca. 
Two speeiea described by Martins are here figured, 
together with six others apparently ncw;, but it may 
be impossible to identify those not seen in fruit, some 
of them have been left unnamed. 

The species here figured are all from the Rio Negro, 
where I began studying them, and are suf&cient to give 
an idea of their general characteristics and aspect. 
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PLATE XXVIIL 

BAcmis i'ECTLNATA, Mavtius. 

Thb istem of this speeies is from six to ten feet Mghj 

very slender, strongly ringed or jointed and smooth, 
but all other parts of the plants the petioles^ sheathSj 
spathes, &c., are prickly. The leaves are regularly 
pinnate, with the leaflets long, narrow, pointed and 
hairy beneath. The long sheathing bases of the 
petioles are persistent, coreriug the stem often half way 
down 10 the ground. 

The ^adiioes grow from among the persistent leaf- 
sheaths ; they are very small, sunple or two- or three- 
branched, and have a small persistent fibrous spathe. 
The fruit is very small and globular and of a red colour, 
and is not eatable. 

This very hairy and prickly little palm grows in the 
sandy Catinga forest of the Upper Eio Negro and in 
the most exposed locidities. It seems to agree well 
with the jB. pectimta of Martius. 

A fruit is shown on the Plate of the natural sise. 
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PLATE XXIX. 

* 

Bactbis , n. sp. 

Marayaraoai Lin^oa Geral. 

Thb Btem of thu species is about an inch in diameter 
and ten or twelve feet high, thickly set with flat black 
spines disposed in rings. The leaves are rather large 
and irregularly pinnate^ the leaflets being in little 
groups of two or four, standing out at various angles 
f rom the midrib, the groups themselves being set alter- 
nately along it. Th» leaflets axe elongate and have the 
midrib produced in a bristly pomt, and the terminal 
pair are not larger than the rest. The petioles are 
armed with flat whitish spinesi which on the long 
sheathing bases become black. 

I met with this palm only once, growing in the dry 
virgin forest on the banks of the Bio Negro. Though 
it had neither flowers nor fruit at the time^ yet its habit 
is so peculiar as to leave little doubt of its being a new 
species. It seems most nearly aUied to the Baetm 
macroaeimtha of Martins. 
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PLATE XXX. 

BaCTBIS ELATIOBt Sp* 

Marayadma^ Lingoa GeraL 

This is a tall and elegant species. The stem is froni 
fifteen to twenty feet high and about one inch in dia* 
meter^ with a few scattered gronps of small spines. 
The iea\es are regularly pinnate, with broad leaflets 
nanowed at the base and ending in a lengthened point, 
the terminal pair being rather broader. The petioles 
and their sheathing bases are covered with broad, fiat, 
whitish spines. 

The spadices grow from among the lower leaves on 
long stalks and are simply branched and drooping. 
The spathes are dongjate fusiform and spmy, and are 
persistent. The fruit is small and globular. 

This very graceful palm grows in the moist part of 
the virgin forest of the Upper Bio Negro, where I 
found it on the banks of small forest streams ; and it 
seems quite distinct from any of the very numerous 
species described by Martins. 
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PLATE XXXI. 
Bactris , n. sp. 

Native rmm unknown. 

The stem of this curious palm is trum twenty to iweiity- 
five feet high and very slender. It is marked with 
slightly sunk rings and has a few scattered spines. 
The leaves are rather small, few lu number and terminal. 
The leaflets are* rigid, narrowed at the base, widest near 
the end and suddenly tapering to a point. They are 
arranged in groups of three or four at short intervals 
along the midrib, from which they stand out at different 
angles. The petioles and their sheathing bases are 
thickly set with slender, fiattish, black spines generally 
pointing downwards. 

This species was only found once, growing in the 
** gapo " or flooded lands of the Upper Rio Negro, and 
at the time had neither flowers nor fruit. The form 
and arrangement of the leaflets are so peculiar that it 
cannot be confounded with any species yet described. 

A leaflet is represented of a larger sice to show the 
peculiar form. 
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PIiA.TE XXXU. 

m 

Bactbis hacrocabpAi n. sp. 

lu^ Lingoa GeraL 

« 

Th48 specieB has the stem about an inch in diameter 

and ten or twelve feet high, distinctly jointed, smooth 
and reed-Uke> but with a few spines in small groups at 
the joints. The leaves are terminal^ of moderate size 
and rather interruptedly pinnate. The leaflets often 
grow in pairs and are broad, narrowed at the base and 
have the midrib produced at the point, the terminal 
pair beuig tlie largest. Tlie petioles and sheaths arc 
thickly set with whitish fiat prickles. 

The spadices are small, five- or six- branched, and 
rather long-stalked. The spatlic is smallj smooth and 
persistent. The i^it is oval, with a produced apex, 
lai^ in proportion to the tree, of a reddish or yellowish 
olive colour, and not eatable, the outer covering being 
dry and woolly« 

The smooth reed-like stem of this species resembles 
those of the Geonomas, and it is also remarkable for 
the large size of its fruit. It grows on the dry sandy 
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soil of the Catinga forests of the Upper Rio Negxo. 
It leemt moat nearly allied to B, mt/t» of Martins. 

A Iruit is represented on tbe Plate of the natural 
mxCf and a ieaHet reduced oue*iourth to ahow the peculiar 
form. 
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PLATE XXXIII. 

Bacteis tenuis, n. sp. 

lu, lAngoa Geral. 

In tbiB species the stem is not thieker than a goose 

quill, distinctly jointed and smootK. The leaves are 
terminal, four or five in number, and rather irregularly 
pinnate. The leaflets are elongate and acate, with 
produced poiuts, four or five lu number, on each side 
of the midrib, the terminal pair being the broadest. 
The petiolea and their sheadiing bases are covered with 
small, flat, black spines. 

The spadices grow from below the leaves and are 
very small and unbranched. The spathes are fdsiform, 
erect, persistent and smooth. The fruit is small, 
globose^ and of a red colour. 

This is one of the smallest of Palms, and in every 
part of its structure offers a striking C(jntrabt to the 
great ManjorUia and other giants of the family. While 
they possess huge columnar stems a hundred feet in 
height and two feet in diameter, this has but a slender 
stalk the thickness of a quill; and while their Iruit 
bunches are the largest in the vegetable kingdom, the 
whole spadix of this species is smaller than a bunch of 
currants. 

It is aUied to B. eiupidaUi and to fisnfrom of 

Martins, but seems sufficiently distinct from either of 

. • ■ *2 
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them. It grovvii exposed to the suu in the sandy 
Catinga finwtts of the Upper Bio Negro. 

An entife tpadix with fruit is reprciseiited on the 
Pktej of the natural size. 
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PLATE XXXIV. 

BACTiix^ siMPLiciFBONS, Martius, 

■ Ungoa Gerald 

The stem of this little palm resembles in sise and ap- 
pearance that of B, tnnns. The leavers arc li\c or 
six in number^ tenumal, and consist of a single broad 
bifid leaflet, or more properly a pair of opposite terminal 
icatiets. The petioles and their iiieatkmg bases are 
thickly set with spines* 
The spadices grow firom below the leaves ; they are 

unbranched and bend downward^^ and the spathes are 
elongate^ small, erect or horizontal, smooth and per- 
sistent. * - 

This pretty little species seems identical with one 
described by ^lartius under the name of Bactns sim^ 
plidfron*. It is not uncommon in the dry Catinga 
forests of the Upper Rio Negro. 
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BACTBI8 MABAJAi MofHua. 

« 

Marajiy Lingoa Geral, 

This M a palm rather larger than moat others of the 

genus, and inhabiting the flooded bankaaf the Amazon. 

It producer large clusters of fruit resembimg small 
black grapea^ and having a thin pulp of an agreeable 
•abacid flavour,— a peculiarity not found in the fruit of 
any other American pahn that X am acq|uainted with. 
The plaoea where it growa are often bo deeply flooded 
that the fruit hangs close to the surface of the water, 
and can be plucked while passing in a canoe. 

Dried specimens of the tree and fruit are in the Mu« 
scum, and young plants are growing in the Palm House 
at Kew. 
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PLATE XXXV. 

Ili^ Lingoa Gend* 

This beautiful species has the stem Lardly so thick as 
the little £nger^ and nine or ten feet higbj smooth and 
distinctly jointed. The leaves are four or five in niim« 
* ber, tenninalj entire, tlii ee or four times as long as they 
are wide^ and not very deeply bihd at the end. The 
petioles and their sheathing bases are thickly set with 
longy flat, black spines. 

The spadices are very small^ erect and two-branched> 
growing from among the persistent sheathing bases 
below the leaves. The spathes are small, erect and 
persistent^ clothed with adpressed brown spines. The 
fruit is small and globular^ and of a black colour. 

This palm was fonnd at S. Carlos on the Upper Bio 
Negro and on the Estrada de Javita/^ a road through 
the forest for ten miles^ which connects the river- 
systems of the Bio Negro and Orinoco, and along which 
most of the trafi^c between Venezuela and Brazil passes. 
In both cases it grew m the shady virgin forest* 
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Genus Gitilielma, Martius. 

Mule aud kiiialc llowera uiixed in the same spadix, 
bractcate. Spathc double ; exterior bi&d ; interior 
oomplete, woody, Male flowers with six atamena and 
a rudimentary pistil. Female flowers with three sessile 
stigmaii, but with no rudiments of stamens. 

The stems aie loDy, rather slender, and armed with 
dense black cylindrical spines disposed in regular rings. 
The leaves are terminal and pumate, but in the young 
plants entire, and the petioles are very spiny. The 
qiadiees are simply branehed, growing from beneath 
the leavesj and the frmts are large, ovate, ^eshy or 
mealy and eatable. 

Hiree species only of this genus are known, inhabit- 
ing the lower mountain ranges of Peru and New Gra- 
nada. They are lofty and conspicuous Palms with a ^ 
remarkably handsome crown of foliage. One species ' 
only is found in the Amazon district, in all parts of 
which it is commonly cultivated. 
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PIATE XXXVI. 

GuLLiELMA SPECiosA, Martivs. 

Pupunha, Lingoa Geral, 

Pinjao, Indians of Venezuela, Humboldt. 
The Peach Palm/' 

This most pietureflqne and elegant palm has the stem 
slender^ cylindrical^ and thickly set with long needle- 
shaped apinea disposed in rings or hands. It reaches sixty 
feet in height^ and grows quite erect^ though in exposed 
situations it becomes curved and waving. The leaves 
are very numerous, terminal, pinnate and drooping, 
forming a nearly spherical crown to the stem ; and the 
leaiiets growing out from the midiib in various dii*ec- 
tiona, and being themselves curled or waved, give the 
whole mass of foliage a singularly plumy appearance. 
The young plants have the leaves entire like those of 
the Bttssu, but as the age of the tree increases they 
break up into regular narrow leaflets'. 

The spadices grow from beneath the leaves, and are 
small, simply branched and drooping. The spathes 
are ventricose, woody and persistent, curving over the 
spadix. 

The fruit is about the sise of an apricot^ of a trian* 
gular oval shape, and fine reddish-yellow colour. In 
most instances the seed is abortive, the whole fruit 
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bong a furmaceous maas. Oocadonallyj however, firuits 
•re ibiind contatning the perfect stony seed, and they 

are then nearly double the usual size. This producuuii 
of undeveloped firuits may be partly due to change of 
soO and dimale, for the tree is not found wild in the 
Amazon district, but is lusanably planted near the 
Indiana' houses. In their villages many hundreds of 
these trees may often be seen, adding to the beauty of 
the landscape, and supplying the inhabitants with an 
abundance of wholesome food. In fact it here takes 
the place of the ooooa^nut in the Easty and is almost as 

much esteemed. 

As the stems are so spmy^ it is impossible to cUmb 
up them to procure ^e firuit in the ordinary way. The 
Indians thcrefure construct rough stages m\) the ^Jes 
of the trees, or form rude ladders by securing cross 
pieces between two of them, by which they mount so 
high as to be able to pull down the bunches of iruit 
witli liooked poles. 

The fruits are eaten either boiled or roasted, when 

tbcy sornewhiit resemble Spanish chestnuts, but have a 
pecidiar oily iiavour. They are also ground up into a 
kind of flour, and made into cakes which are roasted 
like d ; or the meal is fermented in water 

and forms a subacid creamy liquid. Parrots, macaws 
and many other fruit-eating birds devour them, and 

tame monkeys cat tbcni greedily, though the wild ones 
cannot climb the spiny stems to obtain them. 

The wood of this tree when old and black is exceed* 
ingly liard, turning the edge of any ordinary axe. 
When descendmg the Eiver Uaupes in April 1852, 1 
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had a number of parrots whose objectioiis to way 
restramt upon their liberty caused me much trouble. 

Their first cage was of wicker^ and in a couple of bourB 
they had all set themselves at hberty. Then tough 
green wood was tried, but the same time only was 

r(^quired to gnaw that tlirough. Thick bars of deal 
were bitten throiigli in a single night, so I then thed 
the hard wood of the Pashiuba. This cheeked them for 
a short time, but in -less than a week by continual 
g^wing they, had chipped these away and again 
escaped. I now began to despair; no iron for bars 
was to be procured and my resources were exhausted, 
when one of my Indians recommended me to try Pu- 
pdnha, assuring me that if their beaks were of iron they 
coukl not bite that. A tree was accordingly cut down 
and bars made from it, and I had the satisfaction of 
seeing that their most persevering efforts now made 

little impression. 

The very sharp ueedle-like spines of this tree are 
used by some tribes to puncture the skin^ in order to 
produce the tattooed marks with which they decorate 
various parts of their bodies. Soot produced from 
burning pitch rubbed into the wounds is said to make 
the indelible bhiisb stain which these markings present. 

This palm appears to be indigenous to the countries 
near the Andes. On the Amazon and Eio Negro it is 
never found wild. It is mentioned by Humboldt as 
having a smooth polished stem, which is a mistake. 

Very fine specimens of this tree are growing in the 
great Palm House at Kew, 

Plate III. fig. 4. represents a firuit of the natural sise. 
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Genus Acbogohia, Martius. 

Female tlowers in the mner, male flowers in tlic outer 
part of the same spadix. Spathe complete^ woody. 
Hale flowen with six stamens and a rudimentary pistil. 
Female flowers with a short style and three stigmaSi 
and a ring of abortive stamens. 

The stems of these Pabns are tall, strong, and more 

or less prickly. The leaves are larire, pmuate, much 
drooping, and forming a dense spherical head of foliage. 
The leaflets are linear, and with the petioles are very 
prickly. The gpadix li simply branched, and the fruit 
is round or oval, of an ohvc-green colour, and has a 
firm fleshy outer covering, which is often eaten. 

Eight 'species of this genus are known, inhabiting 
various parts of South Amenca^ but more particularly 
Brazil. One or perhaps two species are found at Padly 
but none on the Upper Amazon, where the alluvial soil 
and dense forests are unsuited to their growth. 
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PLATE XXXVII. 
AoBOCOMiA LAsiosPATHA^ Mortiua. 

Mucuja^ Lin^oa GeraL 

Thb stem of this tree is about forty feet high^ strong, 
smootli and ringed. The leaves aie rather large, tar- 
minal and drooping. The leaflets are long and narrow, 
and spread irregularly from the midrib, every part of 
which is very spiny. The sheathing bases of the leaf- 
stalks are persistent on the upper part of the stem, and 
la young trees clothe it down to the ground. 

The spadioes grow from among the leaves, ereet or 
BOinewhat drooping, and are simply branched. The 
spathes are woody, persistent and clothed with spines. 
The fruit is the size of an apricot^ globular, and of a 
greenish-olive colour, and has a thin layer of firm edible 
pulp of an orange colour covering the seed. 

This species is common in the nclgliboorhood of 
Pard, where its nearly globular crown of drooping 
feathery leaves is very ornamental. The fruit, though 
oily and bitter, is very much esteemed and is eagerly 
sought after. It grows on dry soil about Pard and 
the Lower Amazon, but it is quite unknown in the 
interior. 

Several young plants of this and a species closely 
resembling it, the A, sekroearpa, are growing in the 
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Pahn iiou.*H: at Kew^ and in the Museum at the same 
place are tpeeimens of the stem and fruit aent by 
Mr. Bates and myaelf from VurL 

Martiub mentions the A. sclerocarpa only as being 
found at Far&j bat his deacription of the other species 
uixrees best with the tree here figured. The two^ how- 
ever, seem very closely allied^ if they are really distinct 
species. 

A fruit is represented on the Plate of the natuial 
siie. 
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Genus Astbooabytjh, Meyer. 

Femde flowen few in number^ situated beneath the 
males on the same spadix. Spathe eompletey woody. 

Male tiow era with six stamens and a rudimentary pistil. 
Female flowen with three stigmas and a rudimentary 
ring of stamens. 

In this genus the stems are generally lofty and 
thiekly set with rings of spines^ but some species are 
stemless. The leaves are large and pinnate, the leaflets 
elongate and linear, and as weU as the petioles very 
prickly. The spadioes are simply branched, and the 
fruits are ovate or globose, witii a flbrous or fleshy 
covering, sometimes eatable. 

Sixteen speeies of these Palms are known, inhabiting 
Mexico^ BrasQ, and other parts of South America, but 
not extending higher up the mountains than 2000 feet 
above the sea. They have rather a repulsive aspect, 
from almost every part, — stem, leaves, {ruit-stalk and 
spathe, being armed with acute spines in some cases a 
foot long. 
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^ PLATE XXXVIil. 
AsTBOC4JiYUM MUAUMUBU, Mdrtius. 

Munmiuru, langaa GertU, 

This palm has the stem froni eight to twelve feet high^ 
irregalarlyringed^ and armed with long scattered black 

spines. The leaves are teiaiiual and of moderate size, 
re^larly pinnate^ the leaflets spreading out uniformly 
in one plane, elongate, acute, with the terminal pair 
shorter aud broader. The petioles and sheathing bases 
are thickly covered with long black spines generally 
directed downwards, and of&n eight inches long. 

The spadices iivow from anion the leaves and are 
simply branched aud spiny^ erect when in Hower, but 
drooping with the fruit. The spathes are elongate, 
splitting open and deciduous. The fruit is uf a mode- 
rate size, ovali of a yellowish coloui', and with a small 
quantity of rather juicy eatable pulp covering the stony 
seed. 

On the Upper Amazon cattle eat tlie fruits of the 
Mnrumurd, wandering about for days in the forest to 
procure it. The hard stony seeds pass through their 
bodies undigested and become thickly scattered over the 
pastures adjoining the houses. They are so hard that 
it is almost impossible to break them, except by a very 
hard blow with a large hammer. The internal albumen 
or kernel is also excessively hard, nearly approaching 
to vegetable ivory. Yet pigs are very fond of these 
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little coooa-nutij and on one estate on the Upper Ama- 
toii wliere I wu •tayingi they had icaredy anything elae 

to cat duriiig a pait of the year but those which had 
passed through the stomachs of the cows. They might 
ounstantly be aeen cracking the shell with their powerfd] 

jaws, and grinding up the hard kenicls, on which the 
teeth of few other animals could make any impression* 
They not only existed on this food^ bat in some casea 

got actuall) fat upuu it. The black vultures (Cathartes) 
occasionally eat the outer covering of this and other 
palm firoits, when hard-poshed for food. 

This tree grows on the tide-Hooded lands of the 
Lower Amazon and on the margms of the rivers and 
gapds of the Upper Amaion, though it is possible that 
the two may be distinct species. The specimen figured 
is from near Pard. Tliere arc living plants in the 
Palm House at the Royal Xew Gardens. 

A portion of a leaf is enlarged to show the spines^ 
and a iruit is represented of the natural sise* 
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PIATE XXXIX. 

ASTBOCABYXTK GYNACANTHTJM, Mo/rtim. 
Mombdca, lAngoa Geral, 

t 

This species has a rather slender stem 'about fifteen 

feet high, covered with long, flat, bhick spines, arranged 
m regular rings and poiutiug downwards. The leaves 
are terminal^ rather large and pinnate. The leaflets 

spread regularly ui one plane, and are' eloni^ate and 
acute^ the terminal pair being rather shorter and 
broader* The bases of the petioles are broadly sheath- 
ing, and are all densely spiny. 

The spadices grow from the bases of the lower leaves^ 
and are erect when in flower^ bat hang down with the 
ripe fruity which grows in a dense cluster at the end of 
the long stalk which is very spiny, as is also the elon- 
gate persistenit spathe. The fruit is small^ ovate, of a 

red colour and not eatable. 

This palm grows in the virgin forests of the Upper 
Bio N^ro^ and a nearly aUied or perhaps identical 

species is common about the city of Pard. 
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PLATE XL. 

AsmocAEXUM vuLGARE, Martim. 

Tucdm^ Lingoa Ger€U. 

This is a lofty tree, the stem growing to a height of 

forty or fifty feet, with a diameter of six or eight inches. 
It ia covered with regular hroad bauda or ringa of 
thickly set black spiuea^ with narrow spaces between 
them. The leaves are termmal, large and regularly 
pinnate. The leaflets ace elongate^ regularly spreading 
and drooping. The midrib and expanded sheaths of 
the petioles are densely clothed with long, flat, dusky 
spines^ having a pale expanded margin. The edges of 
the leaflets are also armed with fine spines. 

The spadix is erect and simply branched^ and is often 
hid among the fohage. The spathe is persistent, and 
the fhiit is ovaly of a greenish colour and not eatable. 

Every part of this palm bristles with sharp spines so 
as to render it difficult to handle any portion .of it ; yet 
it ia of great importance to the Indians, and in places 
where it is not indigenous, is cultivated with care in 
their mandioeca fields and about their houses, along 
with the *'Pupunha'* and other fruit trees. Yet they 
use neither the fruit, the stem, nor the full-grown leaves. 
It is only the unopened leaves which they make use of 
to manufacture cordage, superior in fineness, strength 
and dorabiUty to that procured from the Mauntia 
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flexuota. Tbey ftthp off the epidermis and prepare it 
in the nme mAnner is deeciibed in the aoeaimt of that 

species, but wbfle the "miritf is principally used far 
hammocks, the tucum senses for bow strings, fish- 
ing-nets and other porpoaes where fineness, combined 

with strength, is required. Some of the tribes on the 
Upper Amazon, however, make all their hammocks of 
" tuedm/' which renders it probable that the if oio't^ 
flexuoftd does not grow there. 

The jbrazilians of the Bio Negro and Upper Amazon 
make very beautifbi hammodca of fine tocdm thread, 
knitted by hand into a compact web of so fine a texture 
as to oeeupy two persons three or four months in their 
completion. They then sell at abont iS3 each, and 
when ornamented with the feather-work borders, at 
double that sum. Most of them are sent as presents to 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Dr. Martins has mistaken the species from which 
this cordage is niaiiulactured, statmg it to be the 
Tucumi^^' which, though very nearly allied, is never 
used for the purpose. The close resemblance of the 
native names is probably what led to the mistake, 
though they are never confounded by the Brazilians. 

The "tucum" is found on the ^' terra tinue " ur dry 
forest land of the Amazon and Kio Negro, It is grow- 
ing in the Palm House at Kew. 
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PLATE XU. 

Asteocakil:m iucuma, Martim. 
Tucumay Langoa GeraL 

This palm k from thirty to forty feet in height^ and 
has the stem armed with narrow rings of hlack spines. 

The leaves are termiual^ rather large and regularly pin- 
nate. The leaflets are elongate^ linear and much 
drooping, and the midrihs and petioles are very prickly. 
The slieathmg bases of the leaf-stalks aie very much 
swollen where they spring from the stem. The spadix 
grows erect from among the leaves and is simply 
branched. The fruit is nearly globular^ of a greenish 
yellow colour, with a layer of yellow fleshy pulp covering 
the stony seed^ much resembling the fruit of the Mu* 
cuja and equally esteemed for food by the Indians. 

This species is very nearly allied to the last, but may 
readily be distinguished by its globular fruit, more 
drooping leatiets^ less prickly habit, and the peculiar 
aspect of its swollen petioles. It is abundant near 
Para, and is also found in the dry virgin forests of the 
Upper Amazon and Kio Negro. 

There are young living plants in the Palm House of 
the Ku> al Eutaiiic Gardens at Kcw. 

Plate II. hg. 5. represents a fruit of the natural sise. 
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PLATE XLII. 

ASTBOQA&YUM JAUA&I, MortiUB. 
Jauan^ lAngoa Gerald 

' The Jauarf 1im tbe stem rather slenderer than the 
Tiicimi&, but of about equal height^ and armed with 
r^nlar narrow rings of apines. The leaves are tennmal 
and of moderate sise. The leaflets are long, narrow 
and very much drooping^ and the midribs and sheaths 
are thickly covered with long, flat^ black spines. 

The spadiees are erect, simply branched, and hidden 
amongst the leaves. The £ruit is smallj oval^ green, 
and not eatable. 

The rather small dense head of foliage, combined * 
with the prickly habit of this palm, render it altogether 
one of the least pleasing of the family j^and the feeUng 
is increased by its abondance in many loeslities, ex- 
tending for miles along the river-baiiks to the exclusion 
of any other species. It is moreover one of the least 
usefnl among the larger palms, t&e only part which is 
applied to any purpose being the hard, black, oval seeds, 
of which the Brazilian ladies of the Upper Amason make 
heads for their kce-making bobbms. 

Tliis species is unknown in the neighbourhood of 
Pari and on the Lower Amazon. It hrst occurs near 
Villa Nova, about five hundred miles up *the river, 
where the tidal rise and fall of the water ceases and the 

h 
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annual tluods rise to a conuderable height. From tins 
point upwards it is very abundant, growing everywhere 
on the margins of the rivers^ in places which are for box 
or eight months iu tlie year under water. It is never 
found beyond the limits of the floods, and in travelling 
• up the Rio Negro it is for hundreds of miles the only 
specieti of Astrocwryum met with. 
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PLA.TE XUII. 

AsTE-ocAiiiLii AcujLEAiUM ? Meyer. 

Maray4» langoa Geral. 

This small species has the stem firom fifteen to twenty 
feet high and about two inches in diameter^ with 

obscure rings of spines at irregular intervals. The 
leaves are tenninal, rather large and regularly pinnate. 
The leaflets are narrow^ rigid and scarcely drooping, 
with the terminal pair broader. The midrib and 
leaflets are smooth, but the bases and aheatha of the 
petioles are very prickly. 

The spadicca grow from below the leaves and are 
very smaU and simply branched. The spathes are 
small, ovate, swollen, erect, persistent and very prickly. 

The trees were not found m fnut. 

This tree agrees pretty well with Dr. Martms' de- 
flcription of A, aculeahim. It grows in the virgin 

forest uf the Upper Rio Negro. ^ 
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PLATE XUV. 

ASTBOCAATUH ACAULE, MortiuS. 

lu^ Lingoa Creral. 

Thib palm never has any stem, the leaves springing at 
once fipom the ground. They are eight or ten feet lonj;, 
slender and pumate. The leaflets are very narrow aad 
drooping^ and are disposed in groups of three or four, 
at intervals along^ the midrih, the separate leaflets 
standing out in different directions. The whole plant 
is exceedingly spiny, the midrib and petioles having 
long, flat, black spines directed downwards, and the 

leailcts are also spiny bt iiiath. 

The spadix grows from among the leaves on a long 
stalk and is simply branched. The spathe is elongate 
and fusiform, at first erect, but gradually bends over at 
the end, lorming a hood over the fruit, and is densely 
clothed with spines. The fruit is oval with a producied 
apex, of a pale yellow colour, and has a thin layer of 
pulp which is sometimes eaten, but is not very 
agreeable. 

The rind of the leaf-stalks of this palm is used by 
the Indians for making baskets. It grows in the dry 
Catinga forests of the Upper Bio Negro, often covering 
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iMjgt tracU ol ground. It has altogether a rather 
repukive tnd mdegmt appeanuioe« 

A fruit is shown on the Plate of the natural size, 
and a spadix reduced showing the spathe bent over it. 
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PLATE XLV. 

ASTBOCAKXUM BXTMILE, n. sp. 
lu, lAngoa Gertd, ' 

This species has a stem two or three feet high^ or is 
altogether stemless like the last. The leaves aie six 
or eight feet long, slender and pinnate. The leaflets 
are much broader than iu A. acaule, similarly disposed 
in spreading groups^ bat not so much drooping. The 
midribs^ and petioles are anned with long, slender, 
cylindrical spines pointing in various directions. 

The spadices grow from among the leaves and are 
erect and- simply branched. The spathes are erect or 
somewhat curved over the fruit, and clothed with 
thickly set bristly spines. The fruit is glpbularj 
covered with scattered stiff hairs, and of an orange-red 
colom'. It is not eatable. 

This species is not uncommon iu the same situations 
as the last. The speeimen with a stem was growing in 
a mdster part of the forest* It seems to be an nnde- 
Bcribed species. 

The stemless and short-stemmed state of this plant 
are shown on the Plate, and a fruit is represented of 
the natural size. 
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Genus Atialea, Snmboldt. 

Flowen hmtibaie, male and female in the same apa^ 

dix, and male in another spadix, on the same or on « 
diifereat tree. Spathcs double^ the mterior one complete 
and woody. Male flowers with from aix to twenty*four 
stamens and a small rudimentary pistil. Female 
flowers with a short style and three stigxoasj and a cup- 
■haped ring of mdimentarj atamena. 

The atoms of tbeae palms are genevaUj lofty, cylin-- 
dricai and smooth^ bat there are some stemless species. 
The leavea of all are yeacy handsome, large andieg^ulariy 
ptnnale; the pdaolea have the margms of the sheathing 
bases often more or less fibrous* The spadix gi*ows 
from among the. lower leaves^ and is simply branched; 
and the iraii is ovate or oUon|;> and haa a dry fibrous 
outer covering. 

Sixteen speeies of these beautifiil Fafans aie known, 
inhabiting various parts of South America^ from the 
level of the sea to a height of 4fOOO feet above it. Their 
smooth and regularly pinnate leaves render them very 
suitable for thatching. One species^ the A.fimifera, 
produces a fibre very similar to that of the Leopoldinia 
pioitaba^ and the stony seeds from the same tree supply 
a kind of vegetable ivory. 
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PLATE XLVI. 

m 

AttaIiEA speciosa, Martim. 

Uauassu^ Lingoa Geral, 

This noble palm has the stem fifty or sixty feet iugh^ 
stndglitj cylindncAl and nearly smooth* The leaves are 
very large^ terminal and regularly pinnate. The leaflets 
are elongate^ rigid, closely set together^ and spreading 
out flat on each side of the midrib. The sheathing 
bases of the petioles are persistent for a greater or . less 
distance down the stem^ and in young trees .down to 
the ground^ as in the (Enocarpm batawd. 

The spadiees grow irom among the leaves and are 
large and simply branched. The firuit is. of large size 
compared with most American palms^ being about three 
inches long, and from this circumstance it derives its 
native name " Uauassu/^ signifying " large fruit.^' 

' The foliage of this tree is very extensively used for 
thatching. The young plants produce very large leaves 
before the stem is formed, and it is in this state that 
they are generaUy used* The unopened leaves from 
the centre are preferred, as, though they require some 
preparation, they produce a more uniform thatch. The 
leaf is shaken till it fedls partially open^ and then each 
leaflet is torn at the base so as to remain hanging by 
its midrib only, which is however quite sufficient to 
secure it firmly. They thus hang all at right an^^les to 
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tht: miiirib of tiie leaf, which admits of their beiug laid 
in a Tory regnlir mmner on the xaften. They are 
generally known as " palha branca " or "White thatch/* 
Iroin the pale yellow colour of the unoj>ened leaves^ and 
• are eonndeied the beat eorering for houaes in places 
where Bossd cannot be obtained. 

Til is species grows on the dry forest lands of the 
Upper Amaion. On the Rio Negro a atemleas speeies 
eaUed ^'Cnnill'* {AtiaUa ipeeiahilis) is fonnd and is 
often used for thatching. On the Lower Amazon and 
in the neighbourhood oi Far& the Attalea easedm is not 
nneommon. It is a handsome lofty species which grows 
on lauds flooded at high tides^ aud is called by the 
natives UmcorL The Ihiit of this tree is burnt, and 
the smoke is used to black the newly made india-robber. 
Martius says that the fruit of the A, speciosa is used 
for this purpose, but that species is not found in the 
principal rubber districtSj while the A. ejeeeba is abun- 
dant there. 

Several species of AUaiea are cultivated in the Fahn 
House at Kew. 

Plate III. fig. 1. is a fruit of AUalea spectabilis of 
the natural size. 
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Qmm MaximilianAi Martma. 

Some ipadiees with only male flowers^ others with 

male aud ieumlc ilowcrsi oti the aaiiic tree. Spatbes 
krge^ complete, woody. Flowers with liracts. Male 
flowers with three or siz stamensy and with a miniite 
riuiiiaeutar)' pistil. Female tiowers with a short style 
and three stigmas^ and rudimentary stam^ forming a 
memhranaoeons cup. 

The stems of these magnificent Palms are tall, erect 
and smooth. The lotves are very large and irregularly 
pinnate. The bases of the petioles are persistent, often 

covering the stem quite down to the ground. The 
spathe is woody, complete^ lougitudiually cut and beaked. 
The spadioes grow from among the lower leaves and are 
simply branched, but very deusely clustered with the 
fruit, which is ovate, aud haa a dry external cowing* 

Only three species of this genua are known, all very 
handsome plants. One is a native of the West India 
Islands, one of Brazil, and a third ia common in the 
Amaion distriet. 
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PLATE XLVII. 

Maximilian A kegia, Martim. 

Inaj^ Lmgoa GeraL 
This palm has a lofty mssaive stenii smooth and ob* 

scurcly ringed. Tlic leaves are very large, terminal 
and pinnate. Tlie leaikU are arranged in groups of 
thiee^ four or fi?ei at intemils along the nudrib^ from 
which they stand out in different directions^ and are 
very long and droopmg. The bases of the petioles are 
persistent a short distance down the stemj and aome- 
times down to the ground^ even when the trees are 
forty or fifty feet high. 

The spadices are nnmeroiUy growing from the bases 
of the lower leaves. They are simply branched and 
very densely clustered. The spathes are large, spindle- 
shaped^ ventrieose and woody, with a long beak. The 
fruits are elongate and beaked, with a tough, brown, 
outer skin^ beneath which is^ layer of soft fieshy pulp 
of an agreeable subacid flavour^ covering a hard stony 
seed. 

The leaves of this tree are truly gigantic. I have 
measured specimens which .have been cut by the In- 
' dians fifty ftet long, and these did not contain the 
entire petiole, nor were they of the largest size. Owing, 
however, to the loose irregular distribution of the 
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IrafleU, they do not produce such an effect of great 
•lie u thoM <tf the Jupeti, wliich are moro regular.' 
The great woody spathee are naed hy hunters to cook 
meat in, as with water in them they ataud the fire welL 
They are also need as haaketa for cairying eartb^ and 
•ometunea for eradlea. The fruits are often eaten by 
the ludiaus, and are particularly attractive to monkeys 
aad to some frait-eatiiig birds. 

This magnifieent palm is abundant from Pard |o tbc 
Upper Amazon ami the sources of the Rio Ne^it>. It 
grows only in the dry yirgin forest. 

Young trees are growing in the Palm House at Kew, 
and fruit clusters and spathea are preserved in the 
Museum. 

Plate III. fig. 8. is a view of the apathe, and %. 2. 

represents a ti uit, the natural size. 
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Genus Cocos, Lumcem. 

Female flowers less plenUiul than the males^ and 
aitnated below them in the same apadix. Spathe 
double, outer amall, interior woody. Flowers with 
bracts. Male tlowers with six Btamcns and a rudi* 
mentary piatiL Female flowera with three stignias. 

The stems of this genus are lofty, generally cylin- 
drical and smooth. The leaves are large and regularly 
pmnate. The spadix ia simply branched, and the fruit 
is ovate oblong, and with an onter fibrons covering. 

Eighteen species of Cocos are known, seventeen 
being natives of South America, principally of Braaili 
while one only, the well-known Coooa-nnt, is a native 
of the Old World, tiiougli it is now universally culti- 
vated in every part of the tropics. Few apedea of the 
genua are fbund ui the Amaaon district. They appear 
to prefer drier and more elevated countries, some of 
them reachmg an altitude of near 8000 feet above 
the sea. 
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PLATE XLVIII. 

Cocos NUCLFEBA, JjimuBm. 

Goqneiio, Porhtguae, 
The Cocoa-nut. 

The stem of this well-known palm is very smooth, 
seldom quite erect, and often much thicker at the hottom. 

The leaves arc large, terminal and regularly piiiiuite. 
The leaHets are rigid, and spread out very Hat on each 
side of the midrib. From the sheathing bases of the 
p<."tiok":s grows a compact fibrous material resembling m 
texture the spathe of the Bussu. 

The spadices are produced from among the leaves, 
and are large and simply branched. The fruits are very 
large^ and have a dense iibrous external covering over 
the well-known coooa^nut. 

This tree is not a native of South America, but as it 
IS generally cultivated in every part of the tropics^ I 
have given a figure of it. Its peeuliar charaetehstic 
is the rigidity of its leaves, which curve or droop very 
slightly, and the leailets spread out with remarkable 
flatness and regularity. The stem also is rather 
massive in accordance with the immense weight of 
fruit which it produces, and the whole ti*ee, though 
exceedingly handsome, has not that light and feathery 
appearance which it is often represented as possessing. 
It is not impossible, however, that it may have ac> 
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quired by ito naturaliiation in Americra an aspect 
differing tomewluit from its duunicteriatic features 
when growing on the teMhore, on the coral ialandft^ 
of Tiidia and the Pacific. 

There it is of the greatest utility to maa. It supplies 
Ibod and drink and oiL Its fibres are woven into 
cordage and inaltmg, and it even fumislies animal as 
wdl as vegetable foodj herds of swine being fed and 
fattened enturely on its froit. 

On the banks of the Aniazuu, on the contrary, we 
see at onoe that it is in a for^gn land. It flourishes 
indeed with great Inxorianee, bnt no part of it is applied 
to any useful purpose, the fmit only being consumed as 
an oecasianal loxory. in the towns and larger yiUages 
where the Portiumese have settled it has been planted^ 
but among the Indiuuti of the interior it is still quite 
unknown. 
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List of the Palms described in this Work, with 
THEIR Native Names and Uses. 



Botanical Name. Natwe Name. U(te$. 

Leu^uidiniA ^ 

INilehra Jar6 Stem used for fondog, nften, &c. 

major ,.. Jar& aMd.,*...... Fruit for making salt. 

piuttba Pian&ba Fibre for cordage, brooms, &c. ; 

leaves for thi^iuiig \ fruit eat- 
able. 

Bnterpe 

denm Aasai ...«•• Fruit for making a diiiik$ stem 

for rafters, &c. 

catinga Assai de Catinga. Fruit for maldng a drink. 

(Enocarpus 

taccaba Baccaba ...* Fruit makes a drink and oil ; leaves 

for tbiAtddiig. 

......... Patawft nroit makes a drink ; spinoiu pro- 
cesses used for making amnre. 

disticha Baccaba Leaves for thatching. 

minor Baccaba miri ... Fruit makes a drink. 

Iriartea 

exorhiza Pashiuba Stem split for floors and ceilings, 

&e. ; air-ioota for giatert. 

▼entriooia Padndte bairi^ Stem tplit for lancM, harpoons, 

gnda floors, &c. ; swollen part of ttem 

for canoes. 

setigera Pashiuba miri.«. Stem hollowed for making blow- 

tnbea or Gra'vit6iia8. 

Raphia 

tSBdigerttM***... Jiipatf Leaf-stalks split for making boxes, 

j»rtitinwii^g houses, doors, 6tc 

Mauritia ' 

flexuosa Miruti Fruit makes a drink ; fibres of 

leaves are twisted into string 
for hammocika» &c.; loif-italks 

as the last. 

actilcata Caranai Fniit makes a drink. 

gracilis Caranai i;ruit makes a drink. 

pnmila Caranai .*•«••«•. Not known. 

tanak ...••••«. Ciianft. Leaves good for thatch ; leaf. 

stalks used as thoae of Bt^Ha 

tcBdiffera. 

Lepidocaryim 
tenue CiianaldoHato. None* 
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multiflora ...... Ubimr^na 

rectifoUA « 



Theie spedei ud othen ajQied aU 
hive the leaves move ur leas 
med fat thatching. 



Mauiciuria _ . ^ - 

ticdferm Biiii6 h&mt the bett for 

% tpatlie for eapi, mppen* Ac. 

'^mmMaalbttl. Jacitifa Bark makes " tipitis " or elastic 

cylinders for squeezing the 
• gprated maidiooca. 

Baetris 

•••••• 



n.s ... Marayar^na ...1 



eUtior Marayarina ... I Thcae little pricklv pabna 



not to be applied to any parta- 
cnbr 



lus. Unknown 

naeroearpa ••• Id 

tenuis lu 

siniplirifrons , . . lu _ 

mar^ja Man^&... •• IVoit 

integrifolia Id^ None. 

* 

Guilieiiaa . 

niedoia.* Pnpdaha Fruit very good and nutritious ; 

^vnn^^ Tsry hsfd, blsck and du- 
rable. 

Acrocomia 

lasiospatha Mneiqd Aroit eatable. 

Astrocaryum 

murumuru Murumnid Cattie eat MA. 

gjmaeanthnm*.. Mumbdca ••«••• None. 

vulgare Tunira..... Leaf-fibres for eordage. 

tucuma Tucumii Fruit eatable. 

iauari Jauari Nnti for lace-bobbin betds. 

aeideatun Msnyd .* None. Others ^vith the same 

name have eatable fruit. 

acaule W •■ Bark of leaf-stalks for baskets. 

humilc lu Fruit eatable. 

spcciosa Uauassd ...v Leaves for thatch. 

excelsa Uracnrl Rruit bomt for imoking rubber. 

speetabflis Cnmi Leaves for thatch. 

Maximiliana 
lagia Itti^d Kndt eatable. 

Cocoa • 
nneifora Coqndro The Coeoa>nnt ; frnit eatable. 
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The genera of Palms fbnlid in America are thirty* 
aix in number. Thirty-two of these are entirely con- 
fined to it, while only four are common to the Old and 
New Winlds, 88 flhown in the following list 



List of the American Genera of Palms. 



No, of apecies 
mentkincd 
intliU 

Work. 



ChamediNrea . 

Hyospathe 
Morenia ••••••• 

Kunthia 

LeopoldinU.... 

Euterpe 

(Enocarpus .... 
Oreodoxia .... 
Reiuhaxdtia.... 

Ifiartea 

Ceroxyloa .... 

Raphia 

Mauritia 

Lepidoettyiim. 

Geonoma 

Manicaria . . . . 
Copernida .... 

Brahea. 

Sabal 

Trithrinax 
Chamserops .... 
Thrinax 



Bactris 

Guilielma 

Martineua .. 
Aerocomia .« 
Aitrocwrymu 

Elnfis 

Attalea 

MaziBdlinia 



Diplothemium. 
Jubsea 

COOM 



Totals 



0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

7 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

I 

0 

1 

8 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

a 
1 

52" 



Species 
found 
fai 

America. 



23 
1 
2 
1 
4 

12 
6 
6 
1 
9 
3 
1 
8 
2 

33 
1 
6 
2 
9 
2 
2 
8 

14 

46 
3 
4 
8 

17 
1 

16 
3 
3 
5 
5 
1 

17 

•285 



S]jcc'.c^ of 
Americaa 
Gtnera in the 
Old Woild. 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

u 
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